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LUISA CAPPIANI. 


I remember, a good many years ago—it does not matter 
how many—receiving a visit from a tall, very handsome 
and graceful woman, who came with a letter of introduc- 
tion from the late William Steinway, and announced her- 
self as ““Madame Cappiani.”” She had come to New York 
to settle here as a vocal teacher. 

I saw a good deal of her for a time, and found her to 
be one of those great, whole-souled women who are equal- 
ly at home whether they have to look after a house full of 
children, teach a lot of girls and men, or sing a great role 
in grand opera. 

Then I lost sight of her for a time, and only the other 
day our acquaintance was renewed, 

Years of hard, devoted work had not made much differ- 
ence to this exceptionally gifted woman. 

There was the same hearty laugh, the same nobility of 
hearing, the same distinction of manner, the same “grand 
ir,” and with it all the same womanliness and sympathy 
which have made her pupils and friends so devotedly at- 


tached to her. 


When 


maiden name—is of Scotch and German descent, you can 


you know that Louisa Young—that was her 
account for much of her unusually strong character. 

The Scotch and the Germans make a great combination. 
| think some of the grandest, greatest types of womanhood 
| ever met were among the Scotch. They are a race little 
known, and less understood. 

Although Louisa Young had a noble voice and received 
a fine musical education, she nipped her budding aspira- 
tions by an early marriage with Gisbert Kapp, a Counselor 
to the Emperor of Austria. 

A few years of happiness, and she was left a widow with 
two children and a small pension. 

Then she determined to go on the stage, and in 1859 

ide her début as Rachel in Halévy’s “Juive” at the Court 
[Theatre in Munich, where her brother Friederich was the 
leading tenor. 

[ quote this date as Madame quotes it herself in her 

tobiography. 

| don’t know how old this makes her, and I don’t care. 
I do know, however, that she does not look a day older 

n forty, and that she is so bright and can go up two 
ghts of stairs so quickly as to make many a young girl 

I vious. 

Engagement after engagement followed her most suc- 

sful début. She sang in Hannover, Frankfort, Cassel, 
nd in 1861 was one of the first Wagner singers. 

She remained in Italy a number of years, after a triumph 

La Scala in “The Huguenots.” In 1867 Maretzek en- 
gaged her for a season in New York, where she later took 

repa Rosa’s place, singing afterwards in all the princi- 

| cities of this country. 

She then returned to Milan, repeated her success, but 

er retired and commenced to give singing lessons. 

in 1876 she was engaged by the late Director Tourjée 


his conservatory in Boston, and there assumed the 
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name of Cappiani. Later she gave a concert in New York, 
with such success that the late William Steinway induced 
her to remain here, and here she has been ever since, teach- 
ing and working, and always acknowledged to be at the 
head of her profession, 

Madame Cappiani has, in her method of teaching, com- 
bined Gernian thoroughness with the Italian “bel canto!” 

She was fortunate in her teachers. 
Frolich 


Lamperti, in Milan; Gamberini, in Bologna; Vanuccini and 


Among them were 


and Bassadonna, in Vienna: San Giovanni and 


Francesco Romani, in Florence, the most celebrated of 


their time! 


I think Madame’s 


to this: 


success with her pupils is due 
She studied in two great schools, with the greatest 
teachers. She then had an immense experience as a prima 
donna; later, an immense experience as a teacher, and with 
it all was a whole-souled woman. 

This is a wonderful and indeed an unusual combination. 

Among her best pupils—and there are over 2,000 of them, 
spread all over the United States—are Laura Bellini, the 
charming and talented prima donna; Mrs, Mathilde Mc- 
Lewee, the contralto at Dudley Buck’s church, in Brook- 
lyn; Helen Dudley Campbell, Mme. Del 


Marion Weed, Barron Berthold, now at the Grand Opera, 


now Puente: 


Berlin; Lillian Russell, and others. 


On Tuesday of last week Madame Cappiani gave an “in 


vitation vocal recital” at Chickering Hall, which was 
crowded by her friends. 

At this recital she demonstrated her great ability as an 
artist-teacher, through the performances of her pupils. 

She made a practical demonstration of the value of het 
method, such as very few other teachers in this country 
could have given. 

Her pupils sang naturally, sang easily. They had their 
voices well under control. Their pronunciation was dis 
Their “‘mezza voce” had timbre, warmth and quality. 


florid 


tinct. 


In the cadenzas and arias they displayed a 
correct schooling in flexibility. 

Finally, they were agreeable to look at when they sang, 
and did not appear as if they were undergoing the agonies 
of the poisoned, as is generally the case with young singers 

Jetween the first and second parts Madame Cappi ini was 
presented by Dr. Wheeler with a solid silver wreath, on the 
part of her pupils. 

She rendered thanks in a bright, humorous and witty 
speech. 

The evening was memorable in this, that the applaus« 


and enthusiasm were evidently genuine. 
ia * * 
It is said that Madame Cappiani will teach to the end of 
this season. Then she will go to Europe and retire to live 
on a modest income. 
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I don’t think she will do anything of the kind. 

A woman who has buried two husbands, maintained the 
families of relatives as well as her own, lost several for- 
tunes, and still is so full of heart and soul, of life and spirit, 
does not retire. 

She continues right on in her work, especially as at no 
time in her whole life has she been as competent, as grand- 


ly gifted as she is to-day. 
Joun C. FREUND. 


—_— 





LADY HALLE (NORIIAN NERUDA). 

Lady Hallé has passed successfully through the trying 
experience of a début before a metropolitan audience. 
That it is a trying experience, nowadays, few will question. 
During the past ten years, our audiences have had every 
opportunity of listening to the very best music, and hear- 
ing the very ablest old-world representatives of the instru- 
mental art. To-day, a large majority of those who attend 
good concerts are sufficiently intelligent to enjoy and ap 
preciate what is good; and a New York musical season 
embraces so much that is highest in creative and instru- 
mental work, that our audiences are no longer easily satis- 
fied or entertained. 

Fortunately, Lady Hallé was not over-advertised. She 
was not announced as “the world’s greatest violinist”; nor 
did her agent attribute to her, remarkable achievements of 
which she is, or has been, incapable. Lady Hallé has 
come to us as a modest, widely-reputed, and most accom- 
plished artist; and her two performances last week justi- 
fied the eulogy her playing has invariably been rewarded 
with on the other side of the Atlantic. 

Technically, Lady Hallé’s work is almost as satisfactory 
as it was twenty years ago. Her left hand is strong, the 
fingers accurate and sensitive to a surprising degree. 
That, occasionally (and in common with all artists), a tone 
is heard which aeviates slightly from absolutely correct 
pitch, is no ground on which to form the basis of critical 
exception. Yet I have actually seen the fact commented 
upon that Lady Hallé strayed from the pitch on one or 
two notes during the performance of a whole concerto! 

Lady Hallé’s interpretations are neither romantic nor 
warnfly imaginative. There are moments when one 
wishes she might infuse more poetry in her tones; but her 
readings are so sane, so judicious and intelligent, that one 
either forgets or forgives the revelation of insufficient 
warmth. The commendable purity and character of her 
tone are the results of admirable bowing and sound left- 
hand technic. At all times she gives evidence of excellent 
musicianship. Her phrasing is satisfying, her general 
style broad, dignified and refreshingly unaffected. 

Only in one respect can Lady Hallé’s playing prove dis- 
pleasing to the cultured musician. And on this score, 
strange to say, the most pretentious criticisms have been 
silent. In cantilena work, passing from lower to upper 
positions, she invariably produces a lunging tone, whose 
disagreeableness is more strongly accentuated with each 
repetition. It is caused by a too heavy finger-pressure in 
portamento. With Lady Hallé, this is doubtless the habit 
of a life-time, perhaps cultivated, perhaps escaping her 
own appreciation of its undesirability. In any event, it is 
annoying to the listener, and the only disagreeable feature 
of her otherwise beautiful work. 

It will be a genuine pleasure to hear her again, particu- 
larly in Vieuxtemps’ compositions and similar works in 
which she excels. 

GEORGE LEHMANN. 





Hirsch Heard.—Miss Fannie Hirsch sang recently at a 
concert given by the New York Gamut Club, and made an 
exceptionally favorable impression in Schubert’s“Omnipo- 
tence,” “Ave Maria,” and “Meine Ruh ist hin.” 

Hadden-Alexander Musicale. 
musical evening, devoted to Schumann’s compositions, 





An unusually pleasant 


was given by Mrs. Stella Alexander-Hadden, at her taste- 
ful studio, No. 7 West Sixty-fifth street, New York, on 
February 24. Those who assisted were, first of all, Mrs. 
Alexander herself, who played the G minor Sonata with 
breadth and vim, and her pupils, Mr. 
Harry Briggs, Miss Geyser and Miss Walker. Mr. Alex 
ander contributed two songs, done with taste and finish. 


well-instructed 


Sight-Singing Seance.— Mary Fidelia Burt, the accom 
plished teacher and exponent of the Rousseau Galin-Paris 
Cheve method of sight-singing, ear-training, and musical 
two most enteresting exhibi 
at Carnegic 


stenography, recently gave 
tions of her work, and its remarkable results, 
Hall, New York. The 
containing the singing at 


down 


was encompassing, 


the 


programme 
sight of any intervals in 
major mode, the taking in musical stenography of 
any intervals in the major, minor, and chromatic modes, 
the singing at sight from staff in any of the fifteen major 
keys, and other conclusive demonstrations. The method is 
very practical, and should become a potent part of every 


course in musical education. 


_ FUROR AMERICA 


SIEGFRIED WAGNER’S OPERA. 


Much superficial comment has been printed on Siegfried 
Wagner's first opera “Der Barenhauter,” recently pro- 
duced in Munich. The only exhaustive and authoritative 
criticism of the music that has reached here, comes via 
the London “Telegraph.” Its able correspondent writes: 





“One finds here traces of Richard Wagner in his third 
period, and still more of the master in the manner that 
gave us ‘Lohengrin’ and ‘Tannhauser.’ To the example 
of Humperdinck the composer owes, beyond doubt, the 
general complexion of his work, the coupling of simple 
phrase and elaborate treatment, and the quick alternation of 
the flowing and the fantastic in music. Another influence 
that has been at work is that of Richard Strauss, the 
Berlioz of modern Germany, so far as the seeking out and 
piling up of orchestral eccentricities is concerned. The 
instrumentation of ‘Der Barenhauter’ is cast quite fre- 
quently in the “ill Eulenspiegel” mould, and it would not 
surprise me to learn that Richard Strauss—a devoted ad- 
herent of the Wagner family—had bestowed something 
more upon the score than a mere critical glance.” 


> 
oe 


Scherhey Pupil for Jersey City.—Miss Gertrude Al- 
brecht, a pupil of M. I. Scherhey, of New York, has just 
been engaged as soloist of St. Matthew’s Church in Jer- 
sey City. Miss Albrecht has a*colorature soprano voice 
extending to high F. 

Tealdi Recital.—_Mme. Tealdi gave a pupils’ recital at 
her home studio in New Haven, Conn., which was an elo- 
quent criterion of the splendid work she has been doing 
this season. Some of the participants who especially dis- 
tinguished themselves were Miss Susetta Carter, Miss 
Alida Hempstead, Rev. Samuel Evers and Miss May Par- 
melee. 

Gulick a Genius.—Young Earl Gulick, the wonderful 
boy soprano, an astonishing product of Instructor Francis 
Fischer Powers’ art, was given a benefit musicale last Mon- 
day evening, in the ball-room of the Hotel Savoy, New 
York. The concert was under the direction of Mrs. Joseph 
Fairchild Knapp, who not only succeeded in enlisting the 
services of such distinguished artists as Mrs. Josephine 
Jacoby, H. Evans Williams, Harry E, Arnold, Francis 
Fischer Powers and Hans Kronold, but also brought a 
large and fashionable audience to hear the gifted lad. The 
money taken in is to go toward the education of Master 
Gulick. He has aptly been termed a “pocket-edition” of 
his teacher, than which there is no higher praise. 
RAAAAAARAAAASAAAAABAAAAAARAA 
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BANDA ROSSA CONCERT. 

The recent tour of the reorganized Banda Rossa created 
some little stir in centres where Sousa and other excellent 
American bands have not yet penetrated. 

On Sunday evening the Italian organization, in its gaudy 
uniforms, gave two well-attended concerts in the Academy 
of Music, New York. It is not quite clear what this en- 
tertainment sought to prove, for there are a number oi 
local bands which could have played the same programm« 
with equal finish, even if with considerably less noise. 

Signor Sorrentino seems to be an able musician, but hx 
has a lamentable weakness for the instruments of percus 
sion. They are invaluable in developing a climax, but be 
come horrific when the music is all climax. Signor Sor 
rentino and his men should study the gentle art of modera 
tion, 

Of the several soloists who assisted, by far the most im 
portant and interesting was Mrs. Marshall Pease, a con 
tralto well-known in New York. She has a rarely reso 
nant voice of unusual range and delightfully vibrant qual 
ity. She sings with taste and polish, and succeeded 1 
making the real success of the evening. 

The Banda was applauded, but whether for its music <¢ 
its red uniforms, it is hard to say. 


- a ————E 
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Their Salaries.—Speculation as to the exact salaries, { 
a single performance, paid to the stars at the Grau ope: 
will not stop. The latest guesses are as follows: Jean d 
Reszke, $2,200; Lilli Lehmann, $1,250; Sembrich, $1,10 
Edouard de Reszke, $800; Nordica, $800; Eames, $600, an 
Plangon, $300. 

Who is She?—A London paper says: “Mme. Ca: 
Roma, a Californian prima donna, who has achieved su 
both in grand and light opera in America, 
now in London, staying at the Hotel Cecil. Mm 
Roma will make her first appearance at the Grosveno: 
Club on February 14, when she will sing two songs writt: 
and composed by herself.” 

Sembrich Surprises Society.—The ‘display of jew 
made by Mme. Sembrich in the rdle of the Queen, at 1 
recent New York performance of ‘Les Huguenots,” ma 
every woman in the audience pale with excitement. Su 
a tiara had never been seen at the Metropolitan. It o1 
did even those of Mrs. Bradley Martin, Mrs. Ogden Mil 
and Mrs. George Gould. 
riages before Tiffany’s next morning. 

Next Wagner Cyclus.—Final announcenent of \ 
Grau’s third “Der Nibelungen” gi 
Monday, March 13, and the following Tuesday, Thurs: 
and Monday as the days for the four performances of p: 


cess 


There was a long line of ca 


series Ring des 


lude and trilogy. The special feature of this repetition 
be the appearance, throughout the trilogy, of Lilli | 
mann, who has now recovered from her recent attac] 
influenza, and has no intention whatever of depart 
hastily for Europe. 
Colorado Concerts.—<A 


says proudly: “It is fortunate that this city is gainin 


Colorado Springs newspaj 
reputation for culture and appreciation of art, so t! 
virtuosos choose to stop at Colorado Springs while 
tour from Chicago to San Francisco. In fact, after k 
ing Denver, Colorado Springs supports artists better t] 
any city before coming to Salt Lake City.” Forthcomin: 
attractions there will be Leopold Godowsky, the Bendis 
Concert Company, and the Bruno Steindel Concert C: 
pany. 

Liebling and Lady Halle.—Op Monday Mr. Max Lic! 
ling, the noted New York and teacher, assist 
Lady Hallé at her concert in Toronto, Can. Of his wo: 
the “Globe” said: “Mr. Max Liebling was the pianist 
the evening, and in Rubinstein’s Barcarolle in F mi 
showed technical ability of the first order. As an acco: 
panist he was so good that one scarcely noted there w 
an accompaniment. That is the highest compliment t! 
The “World” found that, “Mr. Liebli 


who is accepted as one of the leading pianists of the Uni 


pianist 


can be paid.” 


States, showed himself to be a most capable accompa! 
and a player of extensive technical powers.” 
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KNEISEL MATINEE. 

The programme presented at the Kneisel Quartet’s Sec- 
ond Chamber Music Matinée, last Tuesday afternoon, at 
Mendelssohn Hall, was in every respect one of the most 
interesting and enjoyable which the Boston organization 
has yet offered New York music-lovers. The Haydn 
Quartet, in G minor; the Tschaikowsky Quartet, in E flat 
minor, and the Octet by Svendsen, in A major, yielded a 
large and fashionable audience two hours of unalloyed 
musical pleasure. In the latter work, the Quartet was as- 
sisted by Messrs. Krafft, Zach, Theodorowicz and Keller. 

The Haydn Quartet received that delicacy and refine- 
ment of treatment which we invariably expect from the 
It was an honest, straightforward and unaffected 


Kneisels. 
bit of work from beginning to end. 

The Tschaikowsky Quartet made a deep and lasting im- 
pression. The first movement, beginning and terminating 
with an Andante sostenuto, discloses at once the great 
Russian’s depth of thought and feeling. The movement 
is very long, perhaps too long; and there are times, in the 
intermediate Allegro moderato, when one cannot help feel- 
ing that its one weakness is its somewhat uncertain form. 
lt is by no means unsymmetrical; but following close upon 
| Haydn quartet, one could not fail to be impressed with a 
certain vagueness in its outlines. The Allegretto, as well 
s the Andante funebre and Finale, contain a wealth of 
yhthmical variety and tonal beauty. The instrumental 
oloring is that of a great and peculiarly endowed musical 
mind. Take it all in all, the Quartet suggests symphonic 
creation in its beauty of construction and largeness of idea. 

The Kneisels’ performance of this work must have 
i\roused enthusiasm in the breast% of every intelligent 
musician. It was a noble, a really magnificent perform- 
nce. The ensemble in the second movement was nothing 
ess than masterly; while the Andante was given a most 
wetic and intellectual reading 

The inevitable reinforcement of four players in the Octet 

esulted, occasionally, in less perfect work. But no mis- 
ips of a serious nature occurred to disfigure the perform- 
nee. The Allegro scherzeroso was given with a perfec- 
tion of technical detai] that was quite astounding. And, 
igain, the Andante was notable for tonal beauty and fine 
ntelligence. 

Though Svendsen did not over-develop, the Octet is de- 
cidedly long. Were it a less interesting work, its great 
ength would prove a serious discomfort to an audience 
that has just listened to two Quartets. But new thematic 

nd rhythmic beauties are constantly unfolded to the lis 
tener; and its strongly-marked characteristics—quaint, un- 
ommon harmony and Northern color—are a lasting joy 
n these days of plagiarism and conventionality. 

GEORGE LEHMANN 


- —_ 





A WICKED CONCERT. 

In spite of urgent prayers, offered up by some mis 
uided females with more time than sense, and in spite of 
most discouraging weather (a sign of divine wrath, per- 
haps?) the second of Mme. Frances Saville’s Sunday after- 
oon musical teas, under the direction of Mrs. Robert Os- 
borne, came off with much éclat, before a very fashionable 
nd enthusiastic audience, in the palm-garden of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. 

Mme. Saville seems to understand the Sunday mood of 

New York audience, for her programme was most ap- 
propriately arranged, containing operatic arias, German, 
l'rench and Italian songs, piano solos, performed by Miss 
Genevieve Bisbee, an accomplished player, and orchestral 
imbers by the Ladies’ String Orchestra Society. 

Mme. Saville was in splendid voice, and sang Rossini’s 
ia, “Una voce poco fa,” with consummate taste and in- 
telligence. In songs by Brahms, Schumann, Wagner and 
Godard, she proved that her art is not confined alone to 
le operatic style. She was warmly applauded, and the 
rge audience insisted on a further desecration of the Sab- 
th by imperatively demanding encores. The wicked 
Sunday afternoon entertainment was altogether delight- 

like many other wicked things. 


_— >->-- — - 


America Abroad.—Miss Mary Howe, the 
lorature soprano, has for several years been at the Wies- 
den opera. In the Spring, Delibes’ “Lakme” will be 
uunted there, partly for her benefit. 


American 


Lassen Retires.—Dr. Eduard Lassen, the noted con- 
ctor and composer, has settled down at Weimar to en- 
the rest he has fairly earned. His royalties from “The 
es So Blue and Tender” and other songs furnish him 
th an income. 
Roderick Musicale.—The first of a series of interesting 
isicales was given by several of Mme. Emma Roderick’s 
New Those 


a fine performance of a pro 


pils, at her York residence, last week. 


) gave well-arranged 
mme were the Misses Ernestine Orton, Dorothy Park 
rst, Margaret Whicher, Barden, Florence Pil- 
n, Mrs. Amy Faulkner, and Mrs. McMullen, of Ro 


ster, who pleased particularly with her piano solos. 


3essie 


MUSICAL AMERICA 


PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 

The sixth public rehearsal and concert of the New York 
Philharmonic Society took place at Carnegie Hall, on Fri- 
day afternoon and Saturday evening of last week, with 
Mme. Schumann-Heink as the soloist. 

The programme was a varied and interesting one, in- 
cluding Tschaikowsky’s fantasy-overture, “Romeo and 
Juliet’; recitative and aria from Mbozart’s opera, “La 
Clemenza di Tito,” Wagner’s “Siegfried” idyl, a group of 
songs by Schubert, Franz, and Brahms, and Raff's sym- 
phony, “Im Walde.” 

Mr. Paur was in one of his characteristic buoyant moods, 
and his readings of the scores sparkled with animation and 
spirit. He was particularly happy in his interpretation of 
the Tschaikowsky piece, a work wonderful in orchestration, 
though profound neither. in conception nor melodic con- 
tent. The Wagner number, always one of Mr. Paur’s pet 
parade-pieces, has lost none of its beauty under his baton. 
At both concerts it was performed in exceptional fashion. 

The Raff symphony was well chosen, for its gayety and 
sunshine formed a most artistic contrast to the exciting 
overture and the dreamy Idyl. The symphony ranks with 
the best of its kind, and gave most unalloyed pleasure. The 
gentleman of the “Commercial Advertiser” by no means 
reflected the impression of the audience when he wrote, 
some days after the concert: “Just why a work so hope- 
lessly commonplace should be put on a Philharmonic pro 
gramme is one of those mysteries with which the public 
has to grapple two or three times in every season.” 

Mme. Schumann-Heink sang in a manner that renders 
all criticism, except in the way of unreserved praise, so 
much presumption. She is one of the singers of the cen- 


tury. Mr. Paur accompanied the songs delightfully. 


MAUREL RECITAL. 
After several postponements, occasioned by his severe 
indisposition, M. Victor Maurel finally gave his second 





song-recital in Mendelssohn Hall last week. 

He was still suffering severely from an inflamed throat, 
which rendered his voice very husky and inflexible, but he 
surmounted these drawbacks occasionally, and gave his 
large and enthusiastic audience moments of real pleasure. 

His programme, selected with 
Beethoven’s “Adelaide,” Schubert's 
“Serenade,” Schumann’s “Im Walde” and “Mondnacht,” 
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consisted of 
and 


rare taste, 


“Dis-le-moi,” 
and songs by Grieg, A. Webber, Gaston Salvayre, C. Er 
langer and Massenet. 

M. Maurel entered fully 
thereby revealing his thorough versatility 


into the varied moods of the 


different songs, 
and intellectual command. 
tory, owing to the causes mentioned above. 

Mr. Henry Waller played two piano solos with uncom 
mon musical insight and very satisfactory technic. 
>. 

The Dorothy Morton 
Atlanta, Ga., after Miss Mor- 


ton had made the most desperate efforts to keep the or 


His singing was not satisfac 


Stranded in Atlanta. 


Co. is finally stranded in 


Opera 


ganization afloat, even going so far as to pawn $15,000 of 
her diamonds in order to pay railroad fares and board bills. 
Atlanta rehabilitate the 
company, and give it a new lease of life. 

Charity Concert.—A concert for charity, arranged by 
Mr. Paolo Gallico, was given Saturday evening, at Chick- 
ering Hall, New York, with the assistance of Miss Estelle 
Mr. Henri Ern, Mr. Hans Kronold, and Mr. 
Paolo Gallico. Miss Darling sang with faultless tone-pro 
duction, and excellent breath management, Bemberg’s 
well-known “Nymphs” and D’ell Aqua’s “Vilanelle.” Mr. 
Paolo Gallico revealed limpid technic and rare taste in 


It is said that an financier may 


Darling, 


some compositions of his own, and in Raff's “‘Rigaudon,” 
and Mr. Henri Ern proved himself a violinist of authority 
fantasie, and in his 


and dignity in Wieniawski’s “Faust” 


own interesting “Elegy.” Mr. Kronold was indisposed, 


and did not do himself justice. 
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Care of Wolfsohn’s Bureau. Residence : 


965 Park Ave. 
New York. 


FANNIE HIRSCH, 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 


Refers to 


I heo, Thomas, 
Prof. E, Catenhusen, 


Concerts, . Oratorio, « Musicales. 
21 East 89th Street, New York. 


KATHARINE FISK, 


WEY SOUYT NOUF 
Contralto. 


WoOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU. 
~ BARONESS 


}, de PACKH, 


Dramatic Mezzo Soprano, 
Concert, Oratorio 
and Private Musicales. 








Rheinhold L. Hermann, 
Anton Seidl’s Orchestra. 














For Terms and Dates address 
MAURICE COULD, 
Former assistant of the 


late ANTON SFIDL. 


174 East 75th Street, New York. 


GWILYM MILES, 


-.-BARITONE... 
CONCERTS, ORATORIOS, MUSICAL FESTIVALS. 


For terms, dates, etc., address 


THE HENRY WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU. 
131 Easr 177TH Sr., New Yorx. 


MILE 


Contralto. 
CONCERT, 
ORATORIO, 
and RECITAL. 


MANAGEMENT OF 


W.W. THOMAS, 
303 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 


Private address : 
125 KE. 34th St., N. Y. 


ERNST GEORGE, 


OPERA AND CONCERT SINCER. 
BASSO CANTANTE., 


Connected for Eight Years with Leading German Stages. 
For Dramatic and Vocal Instruction, address 
5836 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK. 


Die Saengerhalle—Official Organ of the United German 
Singing Societies. 

At the ‘‘ Theater des Westens "’ (Berlin), the role of Rocco, in “ Fide- 
lio,” was sung by Mr. Ernst George, who succeeded in presenting a 
truly classical interpretation of the role in costume, voice and acting 
This intellectual artist has schooled his organ so consummately that 
he is equaliy at home in cantilene and recitative episodes, thereby 
proving his utility for opera, both grand and “ comique,” as well as for 
concert and oratorio. He is both versatile and conscientious.—Dr 
August Reissmann. 
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MUSICAL BOSTON. 


Boston, Feb. 27, 1899. 

Mr. Felix Fox gave a piano recital at Steinert Hall on 
the evening of February 20, presenting a varied pro- 
gramme, the more important numbers being Schumann’s 
F sharp minor sonata, prelude and fugue in E minor, by 
Mendelssohn, and Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 12. 
Mr. Fox’s fundamental training has been of the best, and 
a splendid technic is the result. His work is that of the 
intelligent musician, excellent as regards rhythm, and ad- 
mirable in phrasing. His execution is clean and he plays 
with freedom from any technical restrictions. On the 
emotional side of his art there is something yet to be de- 
sired. One misses variety in tone-color, and there is a cer- 
tain inelasticity in his legato playing. But these are quali- 
ties that will undoubtedly develop in the maturing process 
that accompanies every artist’s career. A friendly audience 
was liberal with applause. 

Miss Ethel Griffin gave a piano recital at Steinert Hall 
on the evening of February 23, and presented a programme 
embracing pieces by Chopin, Rubinstein, Joseffy and Mc- 
Dowell. It is best to regard this occasion as a friendly ex- 
hibition rather than as a public appearance, for in the 
light of the latter it was premature. Miss Gertrude Ed- 
monds, the contralto, assisted; but being indisposed, was 
obliged to omit her principal numbers. A friendly audi- 
ence was quite liberal in its applause towards Miss Griffin’s 
efforts. 

Manager Grau has announced a season of sixteen ope- 
ratic performances at Boston Theatre, beginning March 
27. Regardless of the but recent engagement of the Ellis 
Grand Opera Co. here, I believe that Mr. Grau will be 
gratified with crowded houses throughout his season. 

Already the lack of discipline upon Mr. Gericke’s part 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra is bearing the fruits 
of roughness and indifference upon other occasions than 
those of the regular Symphony concerts. At the last con- 
cert of the Handel and Haydn Society, the playing of the 
orchestra was wretched, when the real merit of the per- 
formers is considered. If Mr. Gericke allows the players 
to rasp and blow at their pleasure, without restraint, as he 
does nowadays, how is it possible for Conductor Herman 
to create a new order of things at the two or three or- 
chestral rehearsals, only, that precede the concerts of this 
choral society? The orchestra nowadays pays little or no 
heed to the dynamic indications of their parts, a monoto- 
nous mezzoforte or double-fortissimo, being the alpha 
and omega of their efforts in dynamic contrast. No wonder 
that Mr. Herman had cause to complain of the indifference 
and coarseness of the work of symphony players who con- 
stituted the orchestra at the late performance of “St. Paul.” 

Mr. Philip Hale, in the Boston “Journal,” remarking 
upon the successful début at Worcester last Fall of Miss 
Sara Anderson, and her inability to sustain the reputation 
acquired on that occasion, advises her, if she expects to 
succeed, to “study earnestly, intelligently, now and for 
some time.” Mr. Hale deprecates the “rush” process em- 
ployed in preparing singers for the public stage. Now, 
the trouble generally is not that students prematurely reach 
the public stage, because of insufficient time devoted to 
their education; for most of such aspirants have really 
spent many years in preparation, but because the time de- 
voted to study has been wasted, owing to erroneous in- 
struction. Subjected to the vagaries and debilitating pro- 
cesses of prominent teachers, the ambitious student is too 
often methodically led farther and farther from a normal 
employment of the voice, and burdened more and more 
with erratic movements that must result in an impairment 
of the apparatus and a premature decay of the vocal pow- 
ers. Miss Anderson has undoubtedly devoted time enough 
to her vocal education, but it has been wasted in the wor- 
ship of false gods, erected by honest, no doubt, but de- 
luded teachers. It is not more study that this talented and 
charming lady needs, but different study than that which 
has produced the unfortunate results that now prevail, as 
delineated in her efforts. 

The managers of the Handel and Haydn Society should 
not again allow a soloist physically unable to perform his 
part to attempt the impossible, as did Mr. Evan Williams 
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at the recent performance of “St. Paul,” who mumbled 
through the recitatives, omitted the principal air for tenor, 
and, to quote in substance from the Boston “Journal,” “sat 
like an incubus upon the platform, the sight and sound of 
whose incapacity, no doubt, discouraged the chorus at the 
very beginning, and bottled the enthusiasm of the audi- 
ence.” I never before witnessed such a spectacle upon the 
Music Hall stage. If another singer could not be secured, 
then the entire absence of the indisposed soloist should 
have been insisted upon. The alto soloist, who also was 
indisposed, and doubtful of her ability to sing, with proper 
regard for the situation, brought a competent artist to the 
concert with her who successfully assumed the important 
part of the alto role. 

So Scalchi is not pleased with her late reception in this 
country, and declares that she will never again return to 
If she keeps her word, we shall be saved the 
monstrosities that have always 


our shores. 
exhibition of the vocal 
characterized her efforts in the vocal art. 

It is reported that Wanamaker has bought the Boston 
Music Hall property, and will erect a sky-scraping em- 
porium upon its site. Mr. Higginson’s lease of the 
Old Music Hall expires next May, I understand. 
If the late purchaser Of the property begins his im- 
provements at once, and the New Music Hall is not 
completed by next October, the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra would be without a home, and might be 
disbanded. When similar conditions existed a few years 
ago, Mr. Higginson said he should disband the orchestra 
if no suitable place was provided for its performances. 

WARREN DAVENPORT. 
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Notable Recital.—A musical event of greatest impor- 
tance will be Mme. Schumann-Heink’s song-recital at 
Sherry’s, New York, on Saturday evening, March 4. This 
should prove a valuable singing-lesson. 

Free Music.—Free organ-recitals will be given by Mr. 
Will. C. Macfarlane at All Souls’ Church, New York, on 
the evenings of March 9, 16, and 23; and by Mr. J. Warren 
Andrews, in the Church of the Divine Paternity, New 
York, on the afternoons of March 9, 16, 23. 

Artist Angry.—A solemn high 
memory of the late President Faure, of France, was held 
recently in the Roman Catholic Church of St. Vincent de 
Paul, New York. The musical part of the services was to 
have been delivered by M. Plancon, M. Saléza and M. De 
Vries, of the Grau Opera Co., but because M. Saléza had 
selected the same musical numbers as M. De Vries, the lat- 
ter got angry and withdrew. The joke of the matter is 
that M. Saléza became hoarse and could not attend, so that 
M. Pol Plancgon had all the honors for himself. 

Prospects for Van Dyck,—M. Ernest Van Dyck, of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, has just received the sad news 
of the death of a favorite aunt in Belgium. He comes of 
a very long-lived family. His father is seventy-six years 
old, his grandfather lived to the age of ninety-six, and 
one of his uncles is eighty. M. Van Dyck is only thirty- 
seven years old, though a career of exceptionally hard 
work makes him appear older. Apropos, M. Van Dyck’s 
services at the Vienna Opera were appreciated to such an 
extent that the management has> granted him an annual 
pension of $800, though his appearances there in the future 
will probably be limited to two or three a year. 
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DeAR MusIcAL AMERICA: 

Some of the upper crust of Society, notably the Woman's 
National Sabbath Alliance, of which Mrs. William E. 
Dodge and Mrs. Darwin R. James are leading lights, are 
much exercised over the giving of ‘“‘musical teas” on Sun- 
day afternoon at the Waldorf-Astoria by Mrs. Robert Os- 
born, who started the idea as a means of providing some 
harmless entertainment on Sunday, as well as of making a 
few dollars for herself. As some of Mr. Grau’s artists, 
notably Mme. Saville, sang at these “teas,” they had gained 
a certain importance, as well as a good deal of success. 

While Madame Saville was singing, the Ladies’ Orches- 
tra playing, and Mrs. Osborn pouring out tea, the Alliance 
was on its knees in its rooms on Fifth avenue, praying for 
the failure of the entertainment. 

This was their right, of course; but they supplemented 
their prayers by sending Mrs. Osborn anonymous letters, 
directed to show her the wickedness of her ways. 

Whether they thought the music of Brahms, Gounod, 
Schumann and Schubert wicked on Sunday; whether they 
thought “tea drinking” wicked on Sunday, or whether it 
was the combination of tea and music that was wicked on 
Sunday, the Alliance has not made clear. 

Perhaps the good women of the Alliance have forgotten 
that the Master once said: “The Sabbath was made for 
man, not man for the Sabbath!” 

Perhaps, in their sincere aversion to any form of enter- 
tainment on Sunday as an entering wedge to bring about 
a gross and vulgar enjoyment, they ignore the fact that 
there is no greater worship than that which provokes good 
and kindly thought and incites to noble aspiration through 
the mediumship of healthful recreation of mind and body. 

There is more deviltriment conceived and done on Sun- 
day, especially during the afternoon and evening, than on 
any other day of the week. 

Why? 

Because there are so many who cannot amuse them- 
selves, and, having nothing to do, turn to foulness. 

But, say some: “It is not a question of amusement. Sun- 
day should be given over to the church, to prayer, to rest.” 

This has ever been the Puritan idea, and it has done 
more harm than can be conceived. It cannot be main- 
tained by any code of health, or of morals. It cannot b: 
maintained from the Scriptures. It is in contradiction to 
every human need. 

Apart from sleep, the most healthful, most inspiring rest, 
is “recreation” of the right kind. 

In every country where healthful recreation is permitted 
on the Sunday, not merely by law, but by custom, you will 
find the people orderly, sober and better fitted for their 
week’s work. 

In every country where it is not permitted, you will find 
drunkenness and disorder; and, if the disorder is not ex- 
pressed in open acts, it is expressed by the tongue of the 
scandal-monger, by the irritability of children, and the gen- 
eral feeling, ‘““Thank God, Sunday’s over!” when night 
comes, 

Man cannot help being ennobled by beautiful music, by 
pleasant social intercourse, by healthful exercise. All that 
ennobles man is “prayer,” just as much as a single day’s 
ird work is both prayer and worship far beyond the 
mumbling of set forms or the presence of the body in some 
edifice, while the mind is far away. 

When the Church aids those who would provide the peo- 

with healthful recreation, whether on Sundays or week 
days, it will do more good than is now accomplished by 
half the sermons preached. 

The great philosophers, as well as the great priests and 
livines, have always recognized this truth. 

The growth of the love for music is shown by the in- 
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creasing tendency on the part of the very wealthy to give 
private ‘musicales’ (how I hate the ungrammatical ex- 
pression!). 

While there are some who prefer a “vaudeville show” 
a la Seely, still it is true that it is “a fad” to invite your 
friends to hear some of the great artists, who are paid all 
the way from $500 to $3,000 each for a few songs or in- 
strumental pieces. 

This has long been a custom among the aristocracy and 
the great merchant princes in London, where the artist ex- 
pects to make as much from such entertainments as from 
a regular engagement at the opera or from a concert tour. 

In this country, the practice was not so common until 
about ten years ago, when Dr. and Mrs. Seward Webb 
started “the fad’ with a musical afternoon that is said to 
have cost $7,500. 

I believe Mme. Sembrich receives about $1,000 for such 
service; Eames, Calvé and Lehmann, from $1,200 to $1,500 
each, 

Van Dyck gets from $1,500 to $2,500, and even more, for 
a few songs; while the De Reszkes get, for both, from 
$2,000 to $3,000. 

In this country, in France and Germany, the artists are 
always treated as social equals. Not so in England; and 
that is why some of the greatest artists have declined to 
sing before the Queen, even when “commanded” to do so. 

= 

The De Reszkes went over to Philadelphia last week, and 
sang there on Thursday night in the Huguenots. 

The Philadelphia papers were not friendly in their criti- 
They found Edouard’s voice “harsh.” As for M. 
Jean, they considered he was “out of voice.” Albers was 
a great disappointment. 

As I was not present at the performance, I cannot say 
in how far these strictures are justified; but I do know that 
these same Philadelphia papers have praised to the skies 
some of the Damrosch-Ellis performances, which were, to 
my knowledge, far below the standard set by Grau at the 
Metropolitan; always, of course, excepting Frau Gadski 
and Melba. 

Apropos of Gadski, I hear that she will replace Eames 
in Grau’s London company. 
her villa in Italy. 

Gadski is coming ahead, as I always told you. 


cism. 


Eames is going to rest at 


Mark 
my words, before the next opera season is over, she will 
be looked upon as one of our greatest Wagner singers. 

x * * 


The tendency to carp at the De Reszkes seems to be 
growing. 

In last Sunday’s “Times” there is a wonderfully clever 
article by Eliot Gregory, on “The Vogue of Grand Opera 
in New York.” 


to the ignorance of “society people” regarding opera, but 


Mr. Gregory makes some good points as 


rather spoils his case by speaking of Jeati De Reszke as 
“the elderly tenor,” “the fat tenor.” 

True, M. Jean has grown stouter, and he is, like the rest 
of us, not growing any younger all the time; but he is an 
incomparable artist, and richly deserves all the praise lav- 
ished upon him. 

Henderson, in the same paper, still stands stoutly by M. 
Jean, and declares him to be “the most consummate master 
of the art of singing now living.” 

Curiously enough, De Reszke has no more eloquent de- 
fender than Van Dyck, his great rival. 

That is one of the many reasons why I like Van Dyck 
so heartily. He sticks up frankly for what he considers 
his right, but you hear only what is kind and appreciative 
of his brother artists from his lips. 

* * * 

Rumor says that a benefit is to be gotten up for the fam- 
ily of De Vivo, the old impresario, who died recently and, 
it seems, died very poor. 

De Vivo made several fortunes, but lost them all. The 
one he made with Di Murska in Australia he sent, as he 
to his wife, who was in New York. 
lated with it in stocks, and when De Vivo got here and ex- 


made it, She specu- 
pected to find some $70,000, he found there was not a cent 
of it all left. 

Grau has found a place for De Vivo’s daughter in the 
Metropolitan Opera House staff, a kindly act of practical 
charity; but Grau was always a kindly man. 

Joun C. Freunp. 
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ADVICE FROM SIMS REEVES. 
The Grand Old [Man of Song Talks. 


Mr. Sims Reeves, England’s famous old tenor, who was 
recently gaven a big benefit concert in London, is not too 
aged to talk interestingly to the ubiquitous interviewer. 
He said: ““My extreme conscientiousness about my voice 
has cost me the handsome sum of $400,000. I always pre- 
ferred to disappoint an audience rather than sing to them 
Some 
artists may sing whether they be hoarse or not; but depend 


with a throat which was not in the finest condition. 
upon it, it does them no good, and nothing strains the 
How does one know when it is best not to 
You get a peppery feeling, 
a tickling, a dryness of the throat, an irritation of the 


voice more. 
sing? That is very simple. 
The saliva refuses to flow properly, 
You can 
imagine a piece of highly polished steel; the most minute 


mucous membrane. 
the vocal chords lose their beautiful covering. 

speck of dust, the least breath of air, affects it. Singers 
do not study elocution sufficiently, if at all. Ina recitative, 
for instance, the words are sacrificed to the music. In my 
method they are of equal importance. I walk up and down 
trying this line and that, until I feel that I have struck 
the right idea. 
lives for it. 
is timid, frigid, nervous. 


Do I love applause? Ah! yes; an artist 
Without applause an artist 
Do I practice much? I remem- 
ber well enough how one day, on the morning of a per- 


It inspires him. 


formance, Jenny Lind, Otto Goldschmidt and myself were 
in the room, and through the morning Lind and I were 
never still, pacing and practicing, and intent on the work 
‘Why, Jenny,’ said Mr. Goldschmidt, ‘you have 
sung those songs hundreds of times; surely there is no 
need for this.” But the ‘You 
are a fine musician,’ said Jenny Lind, in her quiet, decisive 
manner, ‘but Mr. Reeves and I are singers, and we know 
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before us. 


remonstrance was in vain. 


what is best for us. 
aS en 

New York Liederkranz.—The German  Liederkranz 
Singing Society of New York is making preparations for 
an elaborate celebration of the centennial of the production 
of Haydn’s “Creation,” on March 19. 

Maine Without Melba.—The Maine Music Festi 
val of 1899 will not have Mme. Melba as one of its attrac 
Negotiations for the of the great 
soprano had been pending for a long while; but Mme. 


tions. engagement 


Melba has now decided to make a tour in Europe during 


next Fall, and will not come to America before the be- 


‘ginning of the opera season. 


Louisville Festival.—The success of the Music Festival 
of 1898 in Louisville, Ky., was so pronounced that all in- 
terested in it, members of the chorus, directors, guarantors 
and the citizens generally, felt that its repetition in 1899 
was a matter of course. It has now been decided to hold 
this year’s Festival in May. A guarantee fund of $30,000 


has been asked for. The fund in 1898 was only $15,000, 
so evidently this year’s celebration will mark a decided ad 
vance in scope and purpose. 
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A revolutionary convulsion threatens the anatomy of the 
fiddle. So, at least, says Prof. Julius D. Hovath, of Utica, 
N. Y. This ambitious gentleman has become dissatisfied 
with the methods of the old Italian masters; and after 
patient and most strenuous efforts, involving a prodigious 
amount of vitality, self-sacrifice and time, he presents this 
suffering generation with the result of his experiments 
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and artistic convictions. 

Prof. Hovath has arrived at the pious conclusion (not 
without many a struggle with his conscience and judg- 
ment, I am sure) that the fiddle, as we know it, to-day, is, 
anatomically speaking, too complicated a bit of mechan- 
ism. In his opinion, the fiddle is cursed with too many 
separate parts. With rigid and most praiseworthy econ- 
omy, Prof. Hovath has succeeded in completing a fiddle 
whose body consists of only two parts. In addition to 
which, he has also wrought certain changes in the shape 
and proportions of the “belly.” I may be mistaken, but I 
am under the impression that this latter change owes its 
origin to a desire on the part of the inventor to cure the 
fiddle of that unseemly obesity with which it has for so 
many generations been afflicted. In any event, all fiddle 
lovers must rejoice that a new and most brilliant career is 
thus opened to their favorite instrument. 

* * * 

I have every reason to believe that fiddle teachers are 
neithér clever nor progressive. Nor do they seem to have 
any appreciation of the commercial possibilities of their 
trade. Unlike the vocal teacher, they plod along the hard 
road of impecuniosity, stupidly imagining that what the 
public wants is ability coupled with integrity and extreme 
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conscientiousness. Why, they do not even announce that 
their method is the “only true method, indorsed by 
Royalty, and employed by the leading pre-historic 
fiddlers!” 

In fact, the very beginning of their professional career is 
usually a mistake, a very grave and irreparable mistake. 
They imagine that ten hours of daily digital labor and 
sweating of the brow are indispensable to a professional 
career of great lucrative possibilities. Whereas, if they 
would but consult a repairer of disordered vocal apparati, 
they would learn that one of the chief essentials of money- 
getting is dense ignorance of every musical law—an utter 
absence of all personal (musical) ability. They would 
learn that it is sheer imbecility to charge less than five 
dollars for a half hour’s instruction. That a modest studio 
and modest pretensions are calamitous. That afternoon 
teas of the “giggle, gobble, git” order are a powerful 
factor in a successful teacher’s life. That fashionable 
“perpendiculars” offer convincing evidence of superlative 
musical skill. That a promenade on Broadway, between 
the hours of three and five on a sunshiny Saturday after- 
noon, will bring more equipages to the studio door than 
storing the mind with knowledge and increasing the flexi- 
bility of the wrist. 

All this, and more, the fiddler would learn if he would 
but consult the average, successful vocal “instructor.” 
But I fear me much that the so-called intelligent fiddler is 
deaf to all reason. He will go on imagining that the 
world respects him for his lofty aspirations, and the te- 
nacity with which he clings to his notions of probity. And 
he will crawl slowly along the narrow avenue which leads 
to opulence, exhausting his vitality long before his goal is 
even visible. 

* * * 

Wilhelmj, who, twenty years ago, was perhaps the most 
popular violinist living, seems destined to pass the remain- 
der of his life in London in the honorable, but not very 
brilliant, vocation of teacher. To those who are unfamiliar 
with the many circumstances which inevitably led to his 
retirement from public activity, it must seem well nigh in- 
credible that an artist of such magnificent attainments and 
wide popularity should settle down to such a humdrum 
existence, particularly as Wilhelmj is so admirably fitted 
for public success and activity. 

His last appearance in Berlin—about nine years ago— 
was a veritable triumph. Before they heard him play, the 
Hochschulites scoffed at the very idea that Wilhelm} still 
possessed sufficient skill to merit respectful attention. 
Imagine their amazement when Wilhelmj proved, beyond 
all possibility of a doubt; that his technic was colossal, and 
his tone unrivaled in volume. Whatever may be said of 
Wilhelmj’s peculiar phrasing and unconventional musical 
ideas, it must be admitted that his performances stood, in 
some respects, so high as to earn for him the title of being 
the most popular violinist since Paganini’s day. 

GEORGE LEHMANN. 
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THE AMERICAN BAND OF CHICAGO. 


One of the most striking features of the recent Peac« 
Jubilee parade in Chicago was the appearance at the head 
of the line of the American Band. Their handsome uni 
forms and splendid marching produced a striking effect 
and their fine playing was greeted with hearty applause al! 
along the line of march. The American Band was or 
ganized in 1894, and has always been under the direction 
of Mr. Joseph J. Novak, a man of much experience in mili 
tary band work. Mr. Novak’s education in music bega: 
at a very early age, and when but eight years old he wa 
an expert violinist. His father was an excellent musicia: 
and gave his son every advantage in his earlier music 
studies. Mr. Novak’s first essay as director was in Nevan’ 
Band, which position he held until that organization di 
banded at the time of Major Nevan’s death. He then b 
came connected with the band of the Second Regime: 
Illinois National Guard, remaining with them until 1804 
when he decided to start out for himself and organized t! 
American Band. For several years past the band has fur 
nished entertainment to thousands of Chicago people | 
Sunday concerts in the various public parks. That Diré 
tor Novak understands how to cater to the masses is e\ 
denced by the immense crowds which flock to hear | 
band, and by the unstinted approval with which its mu 


is rewarded. 





in 
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Sousa is now on another of those long distance conc: 
tours, for which his band is noted. This present musi 
pilgrimage covers forty-two different States, not to sp« 
of several trips across the border into the Dominion 
Canada. The railway travel will amount to 20,000 mil 
and 485 concerts will be given in 192 different towns. 

The Banda Rossa travels in two cars. Each car is p 
vided with sleeping bunks and dining room, kitchen, bat 
tubs and dressing rooms, and is a model of convenien 
In the office of the band, in the centre of one of the ca: 
is a large piano, where the rehearsals are held, and whe: 
the leaders gather to sing and talk. There are cooks | 
the Italians, who like their own food, and also for t 
Americans, and at noon it is curious to see the “<talia 
none of whom can talk any English, sitting at their li 
tables, eating stewed macaroni and crackers. 
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“Speak 


what you think to-day in words as hard as cannon-balls, 


How consoling the paragraph by Emerson: 


ind to-morrow speak what to-morrow thinks in hard 


words again, though it contradict everything you said to- 
day.” 

Some weeks ago, with the blissful boldness of blind 
ignorance, I trumpeted forth: “Why don’t New York 
pianists give recitals?” 

Faintly my cry echoed through Pianodom, broke itself 
igainst a wall of impenetrable silence, and died away, 


unanswered. The inhabitants of Pianodom merely took a 


hitch in their technic, and bent lower over their double- 
thirds and chromatic glissandos. 

At Mendelssohn Hall, on Thursday of last week, I at- 
tended a recital given by Mr. Henry Waller, an American 
pianist. To-day I recant humbly, unreservedly, and ask, 
“Why do New York pianists give recitals?” 

Mr. Waller is a good pianist; nay, an excellent one, with 
technic, tone and temperament; his programme was attrac- 
tive, original, and refreshingly short; his advertisements 
had appeared very properly in the advertising columns of 
our leading daily newspapers; his “‘date’’ and programme, 
sent to the musical editors, had been “kindly noticed”; his 
tickets reposed in neat array at Schuberth’s; the weather 
was excellent; the hall and the hour were convenient, all 
these advantages had Mr. Waller, and yet he played to a 
few score friends and “deadheads.” 

I am not of those who believe that pianoforte recitals 
belong to the necessities of life, but since a certain 
amount of honest human endeavor is misapplied in this 
direction, I should like to see, at least, a fair apportion- 
ment of glory and profit. 

Maybe Mr. Waller’s influential friends bought a great 
many tickets which they did not use. If he was not so 


fortunate, the cash value of his audience represented 
about $75. 

Paderewski’s simple announcement of a recital in New 
York insured a large advance sale, and his concerts earned 
about $5,000, on an average, I believe. 

From this it is plain that New Yorkers have the money 
to spend for concerts, but they will not spend it on Ameri- 
can artists. 

Under such circumstances it seems rank folly for our 

nsible young people to waste time and health in practis- 
ng the profession of a pianist. 

Recitals are a forced demand. Our artists will soon be 


mpelled to hawk their tickets about from house to 
house, like the unfortunate wandering salesmen who sell 
sters, books, and other unpopular articles. This partic- 
branch of the musical profession is rapidly becoming 
ked up. There are already too many pianists. 
Something must happen, and the climax is not far off 
en it comes, the man with the weird name, and with 
ng fur on his coat and on his head, and with a press 
ent, and a passionate past, will be banished back to the 
mote regions whence he came. 
In the meantime, I understand why New York pianists 
not play, and bend low over their double-thirds and 
hromatic glissandos. 
* * +o 
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The San Francisco “Call” recently published a picture 








MUSICAL AMERICA 


libeled “Madame Teresa Carrefio,” over a short but in- 


teresting interview with the brilliant pianist. Carrefio is 
reported as saying to the gullible young man of the 
“Call”: “If I were offered a palace and a million of dol- 
lars to give up being a professional pianist, I would refuse 


all in order to cling to my art.” Tut, tut, Teresa. 
a 


The foreign visitor must receive queer impressions of 
our country when he reads an item like this, which ap- 
peared last week in a Cincinnati paper: “As there was a 
cake walk at the Riding Club, the attendance at Rosen- 


thal’s recital was small.” 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 


- 
——_- 





PIANO AND FORTE. 


Prof. MacDowell’s recent appearance in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., called forth not only very favorable criticism, but 
also this interesting tribute to his personal qualities: 

“As a profound scholar in the lecture room, as essayist, 
as poet and litterateur, he has already been honored by the 
highest this country affords. As aman and gentleman and 
friend he is all that could be desired; simple, unostenta- 
tions and genuine. When seen in the summer on his little 
farm up in New Hampshire the casual observer would 
scarcely surmise that this quiet, thoughtful man was the 
most highly cultured representative musician in this coun- 
try.” 

Miss Marguerite Stillwell, a graduate of the Utica Con- 
servatory of Music, who has been studying for some years 
in Germany, played at an important orchestral concert in 
Dresden recently, and won a most flattering reception. 
That severe critic, Stark, wrote in the “Dresdener Nach- 
richten”: “The young pianist, Miss Marguerite Stillwell, 
from Providence, America, was enthusiastically applauded 
for her rendition of the Chopin Polonaise, op. 22 (with 
Liebeslied by Nevin, 
Miss Stillwell played 
a careful manner, 


orchestra), and her shorter solos, 
and Mazurka Brillante, by Liszt. 
these pieces with a clear technic, in 
and scored a pleasing success.” 

Smith: “She is a promising young pianist.” 

Jones: “Well, get her to promise that she won’t play any 
more.” 

Miss Susan D. Monarch, of Cincinnati, was the soloist 
at the latest Gerberich Association concert in Des Moines, 
Ia. She played Weber’s Concertstiick, and a group of 
solos, consisting of Chopin’s C sharp minor etude, and 
Moszkowski’s E The newspaper notices 
were exceptionally favorable. 

From Paris a young lady writes: “The young American 
pianist, Michel Zadora, pupil of d’Ernesti, and who was so 
fortunate as to gain admission to the Paris Conservatoire 
making great His teacher, 
Professor de Beriot, speaks highly of his gifts and his 
disposition, but also as of wishing to keep him steadily at 
work for at least two years. The young man has such 
wonderful facility that detail has to be sharply looked 
after, and the better this groundwork is done the better 
the foundation for the exercise of his great talents, and 


major valse. 


this season, is progress. 


consequently for his career afterward.” 

Miss Minnie Wright, a young pianist and composer, a 
pupil of Gilbert R. Coombs, gave a recital in the Broad 
Street Conservatory of Music, Philadelphia, last Wednes- 
The programme included a Bach prelude and a 
group of 


day. 


fugue, Beethoven’s Sonata Appassionata, a 


Chopin and Grieg numbers, andante and variations for 


Lachaume tells, of 
eccentric 


What is this story that M. Aimé 
having met Camille St. 


French composer, on Broadway, the other day? And only 


Saéns, the eminent, 

a week ago the French papers had him safely located for 

the winter in his observatory at the Canary Islands. 
Leopold Godowsky will play at the opening of the new 


on March 6. Some of his marvel- 


Knabe Hall, New York, 
going miles to hear and to see. 
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Queen’s Teacher Dead.—Francesco Colombo, a Milan- 
ese singing-master, formerly teacher of Queen Margherita, 
has just died in his native city. He was the composer of 
a number of pretty songs and much popular dance music. 
The Queen sings very well, and is also a proficient per- 
former on the violin. 





MADELINE SCHILLER. 


Mile. MONTEIRO, 


two pianos, Schumann, and Gade trio in F. 


ous arrangements for the left hand, of Chopin’s most diffi- 
cult studies, figure on the programme. They are worth 





11 


Finland "Awake.—For the first time in the history of 
Finland, an opera written in the national tongue was pro- 
It is the result of a prize offered by a Fin- 
The work is in three acts, and is 
The glory of winning the 


duced there. 
nish literary society. 
said to be very interesting. 
prize is somewhat dimmed by the fact that it was the only 
work submitted. 


Another Victim. —Dr. Antonin Dvorak is not the only 
composer who has come under the spell of the Indian 
Mr. Paolo Gallico, who has just published some 
pianoforte pieces, at Schirmer’s, New 
York, is greatly engrossed with the themes of the Red 
Man. His friends are no longer greeted with “How do 
you do?” but with “Pau-pu-keevis,” whatever that may 


melodies. 
very interesting 


mean. 


De Pachmannin London.—M. Vladimir de Pachmann 
played very recently before a tremendous audience, in St. 
James’ Hall, London. The “Daily Telegraph” said of the 
eccentric little marvel: “Nothing stales the attraction of 
the Russian pianist who figures amongst us as the undis- 
puted chief among the exponents of Chopin. We may be 
reminded of the artist’s mannerisms, but that is very small 
game to fly at. Let us judge him by the musical effect he 
produces, not by his attitudes, which, indeed, nobody need 
If there be 
an exception, it is his to fling the first stone at Mr. De 
Pachmann,” 


observe. Besides, we all have mannerisms. 
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THE BOOK OF REVELATIONS. 
Chapter VI.—How Henry Wolfsohn Refused a $15,000 
Bribe. 

The readers of MusicaL AMERICA who can go back 
twenty years and more, will be able to recall the fierce 
fights between our leading piano-makers, Steinway, Weber, 
Chickering and Knabe. 

How they strove for supremacy; how they attacked one 
another in the papers; how they fought over artists and 
medals at World’s Fairs; how each house had its army of 
retainers, who carried at night into the foyer of the opera, 
the lobbies of the theatres, into the cafés and hotel corri- 
dors, the struggles of the principals during the day. 

What a lot of free advertising they all got, for the pub- 
lic was immensely interested! 

I can remember when one-half New York was a Stein- 
way camp, and the other half a Weber camp; and on an- 
other occasion the country itself was up in arms, siding 
either with Steinway or with Chickering in the great de- 
bate as to whether Steinway’s gold medal at the Paris Ex- 
hibition was better than Chickering’s cross of the Legion 
of Honor. 

How the agents of these two houses took up the fight: 
how, in every town of any importance, the press took sides, 
and blasts and counter-blasts, with crowing roosters at the 
head of editorials or advertisements, were the order of the 
day. 

In all these contests the late William Steinway was a 
central figure, and Steinway Hall the hotbed of intrigue, 
plot and counterplot, where the henchmen assembled with 
schemes that could have given points to a Richelieu or a 
Machiavelli. 

But with the death of the principals, the piano trade 
quieted down, and only an occasional flash betrayed the 
existence of what had once been seething volcanoes. 

* * + 

At the beginning of this season, I was reminded of the 
olden days by a sudden rumor in the innermost circle of 
pianodom that war between two big houses was liable 
to break out at any minute; that a great pianist was going 
to do something desperate; that his manager was tearing 
his hair; that lights had been seen in a certain private office 
after midnight, and more to the same purpose. 


A long experience in such matters told me immediately 


that some marplot was at work with a scheme that meant 
“a strike.” 

The question was, who was the marplot; what was the 
scheme, and on whom was the strike to be made? 

About the same time rumors got afloat that Moriz 
Rosenthal, the great pianist, who was playing the Steinway 
piano, was dissatisfied; that he was “kicking.” 

That he would kick against the imbecility of his man- 
ager, Henry Wolfsohn, seemed to me so natural that I at 
once put that aside. 

But the rumors continued, and then I knew some des- 
perate game was being played somewhere. 

Finally, I heard in the deepest confidence that a sensa- 
tion would soon be sprung on the public; that Rosenthal 
was about to abandon the Steinway and take up the Knabe 
piano, 

This, if true, meant war between these two houses; and 
that meant that I would have to take sides or displease 
both—a prospect that was not pleasant to contemplate, with 
a new musical paper on my hands. 

I knew something was up from some questions put to me 
by Rosenthal at the time, but I knew he was not at the 
bottom of the scheme, being a very honorable man and 
inclined to strictly keep all his contracts. 

Bit by bit I got hold of the ends of the business, and 
following up the leads, found they all pointed to one man, 
a notorious intriguer, to wit, the editor of a certain musical 
sheet; a person by the name of Blumenberg. I knew that 
since the late William Steinway’s death, that this Blumen- 
berg considered himself aggrieved that he did not obtain as 
much money from the Steinway house as he had in pre- 
vious years. He was dying for revenge and dollars. 

If he could represent to the house of Knabe that Rosen- 
thal was dissatisfied, they might be willing to bid for him; 
and even if they did not, it could be used to get something 
out of the Steinways, who would be naturally unwilling to 
permit so public an insult to their piano as to have it 
thrown over in the middle of a season. 

It was at this stage of the proceedings that | happened 
to meet Mr. Henry Wolfsohn, the manager of Moriz 
Rozenthal. 

“Do you know the great news?” said he. 

“Oh, yes!” said lL. “You have been scheming, as usual, 
trying to get Rosenthal to break his contract with the 
Steinways! But I don't think he'll do it, he’s too honor- 
able!” 


“No! no!” replied Wolfsohn. 


offered $15,000 to break the contract 


“You are wrong. I was 


” 





“By Mare Blumenberg?” said I. 

“But I refused with indignation!” shouted Wolfsohn, 
ignoring my suggestion with a grand wave of his hand. 
“TI will never betray the Steinways, who have been my life- 
long friends!” and then he took a virtuous attitude with his 
hand on his breast, something like the old time pictures of 
Napoleon on the Island of St. Helena. 

“T guess the scheme didn’t work!” said I dryly, as I took 
my leave. 

When I got outside, and thought of Henry refusing 
$15,000, I laughed. I laughed all the way across Union 
Square, and I never think of it now but | laugh. 

; * * * 


Not long after a very prominent member of the piano 
trade said to me, refering to this very subject: 

“Do you think Henry Wolfsohn honest?” 

‘Look at his face!” said I. 

Joun C. FREUND. 
cntinaenceniiatiatiiaies “an 

Missed His Vocation.—\r. Victor Beigel gave a re- 
cital at Sherry’s last week, which was chiefly instrumental 
in demonstrating the fact that he is a very charming social 
impresario, but an amazingly poor pianist. 


Change in [anagement.—\Mr. R. E. Johnston is no 


longer manager for Emil Sauer. He has been replaced by 
Victor Thrane, whose assistant, Mr. Gottschalk, will go on 
the road with Sauer. 

Virgil Recital.—An interesting piano recital was given 
at the Virgil Piano School, No. 29 West Fifteenth street, 
New York, on the evening of March 1st. Mr. Robert 
Colston Young, one of the best products of the school, 
played numbers by Liszt, Schumann, Beethoven, Chopin 
and MacDowell, in a fashion that spoke convincingly for 
the great merits of the Virgil method. Following the con- 
cert, Mrs. Virgil gave a ten minutes’ instructive talk on 
scales and arpeggios, with technical illustrations 


HEINZ RECITAL. 


Mr. Hugo Heinz, a newly-arrived German baritone 
made his New York début at a song-recital in Mendelssoh: 
Hall, on last Wednesday afternoon. 

Either Mr. Heinz is unacquainted with the genus press 
agent, or he voluntarily dispensed with that gentleman’ 
strenuous services, for the singer had been very sparse), 
advertised, and was evidently a total stranger to the sma! 
audience that assembled to hear him. 

The programme included songs in German, by Schuber: 
Hermann, Brahms, Grieg, Schumann, Franz, Tschaikow 
sky, and Rubinstein; songs in English, by Lucas, Cowe: 
and Henschel; and songs in French, by Massenet.. 

It was apparent very early in the lengthy programn 
that in Mr. Heinz we have another of that ever-growin 
class of modern singers, who substitute almost total la: 
of voice with a very pretty talent for declamation, a1 
much knowledge of method and phrasing. That this 
art cannot be denied, but it remains a question whether 
is purely vocal art. Such singers should form a class b 
themselves, and cultivate the significant chant of the a: 
cients. It is a field open to marvelous development in t! 
hands of such artists as M. Maurel, Mme. Blanche Ma 
chesi, and the wonderful Dr. Ludwig Wiillner. 

Mr. Heinz’s voice assumes real lyrical quality only wh 
he sings piano, and apparently aware of this advantag 
Mr. Heinz sings piano very frequently. His loud tor 
are uncertain and short-lived. He manages his breathi: 
with admirable skill, the more praiseworthy because he i 
hales through the nostrils. It seems the better method 
a long programme, where the continued passage of ; 
might render the vocal chords dry and tense. (I do ho 
certain vocal instructors will not read this.) 

As an intepreter, Mr. Heinz ranks well. 
a great deal, and fully understands the significance of | 
texts; a circumstance that must have earned him the rat! 
reserved applause that was bestowed even on his very b: 
numbers, for aside from intelligence and taste, he posses 
no qualities that cannot be found in many of our b 
American concert-singers. 

LEONARD LIEBLIN« 
—————- tee 

Removal Notice.—The Mlles. Yersin announce 1! 
they have removed their studio from 123 West Thir' 
ninth street to No. 114 West Forty-seventh street, N 
York. 

Paderewski’s Plans.—M. Paderewski has resolved 
return to England next month at the close of his Russia 
season, and Mr. Adlington, besides some London app: 
ances, is arranging a short provincial tour for him. 1 
popular pianist has already been received with the great: 
enthusiasm in Warsaw, Lodz, St. Petersburg, Wilna, a: 
Riga. 

Scharwenka Shamming.—<A_ special cablegram [1 

the New York “Herald” correspondent in Berlin last w: 
read: “I have made inquiries in reference to Xaver Sc! 
I find that he did not wish to fill his engagen 
in America, and made as an excuse an imaginary illn¢ 
This should relieve Mr. Scharwenka’s friends in this c 
try, though it will doubtless surprise them. 

Saville Reception Without Saville.—A musicale 
reception was tendered to Mme. Frances Saville on Tu 
day, by Mr. Alexander Lambert, of the New York Col! 
of Music; but, owing to illness, the guest of honor 
obliged to send her regrets. Mrs. August Spanuth, 
Gussie Zimmermann, Miss Sarah Gerowich, and Ma 
Henry Graboff, contributed musical numbers that 
greatly enjoyed by the large audience. 

Joachim in London.—Dr. Joseph Joachim is ma! 
his annual visit to London. He played at one of the P: 
lar Concerts, in Brahms’ A major sonata, together 
the well-known English pianist, Leonard Borwick. T! 
was talk of canceling Dr. Joachim’s engagements, owi! 





wenka. 


\1 


the death of his wife; but the venerable violinist held 
duty to the public to be above private inclination 
will remain in London until Easter. 

Montreal Music.—Mme. Nilca is giving a fashio' 
series of International concerts in Montreal. The 
consisting of Italian music, was done by Mme. Tre! 
the second, Austrian music, by Herr Heinrich Mey: 
third and latest, Russian music, by M. Medvedieff, of 
York. All have been very successful. The next s 
will be illustrative of French composers, Mme. Nil 
the performer, and the last recital will be given by 
Katherine Bloodgood, with an English programme. 
not Ameri¢an, Mrs. Bloodgood? 


How They Do It in Holland.—Jan Blockx, th 


’” 


poser of the new opera, “Princesse d’Auberge,” whic! 
been received with such enthusiasm in Belgium, Ho 
and France, has been féted as a national hero at The H 
On February 18 the first performance of his work 
given at the Opéra Francaise, in the presence of © 
Wilhelmina and the royal family. On February 19 
Queen and royal family attended the Blockx festival, w 
consisted of a concert of the works of the now fan 


pupil of Peter Benoit, conducted by himself 


He has studic(| 


\\ 


THE WEEK’S OPERA. 





‘« TANNHAUSER.”’ 

A great disappointment greeted the large audience at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, on Friday evening of last 
week, for M. Van Dyck was unable to sing the title role 
in “Tannhauser,” and Herr Dippel had to substitute him. 
Although it was the sixth performance of the opera this 
season, it was received with enthusiasm, Mme. Eames, M. 
Plangon, Meynheer Van Rooy, and Frl. Pevny meeting 
with their accustomed success in the roles, respectively, of 
Elizabeth, the Landgrave, Wolfram and Venus. 

‘*TRISTAN AND ISOLDE.’’ 

The Saturday matinée performance of “Tristan and 
lsolde” differed from the former presentations of the same 
opera this season, in that Mme. Schumann-Heink sang the 
role of Brangane. She was not in very good voice, but 
with the adaptability of a true artist, she conquered this 
disadvantage, and succeeded in arousing her audience to 
M. Jean De Reszke did not 
seem to be himself until the last act, a peculiarity of all his 
recent performances, by the way. Mme. Nordica, M. Ed 
ouard De Reszke and Mr. Bispham are familiar in their 
Tristan and Isolde”’ roles. 


**LUCIA DI LASIMERMOOR,”’ 


The Saturday night performance of “Lucia,” Donizetti's 


enthusiasm, nevertheless. 


aded opera, was a Sembrich demonstration, pure and sim- 
ple. Such scenes of unbridled enthusiasm have seldom 
been aroused in New York by any other singer than Patti. 
Conservative criticism ceases in the face of such perfect 
irt. Mme. Sembrich’s “mad scene” was a vocal feat ever 
Its like had not been heard here since 
The audience broke 


to be remembered. 
she herself sang it, some years ago. 
all bounds in its undisguised joy, and Mme. Sembrich was 
forced tu appear and bow a score of times, both during 
ind after the opera. The others in the cast? There were 
“Lucia” was Sembrich, Sembrich was “Lucia.” 
‘* L’ AFRICAINE.”’ 

On Monday evening a comparative novelty was intro- 
“L’Africaine,” sung by 


none, 


duced in the shape of Meyerbeer’s 
| prodigal cast, which attracted an audience that filled the 
house to the last seat. In these veristic days, the dramatic 
ibsurdities of “L’Africaine” stand out glaringly, but there 
ire so many melodic beauties in the work, that for their 
sake one is content not to think, but simply to listen. 
Vasco da Gama is easily the central figure of the opera, 
and in the person of M. Jean De Reszke he dominated the 
stage almost entirely. The great tenor sang superbly, his 
delivery of the “Paradiso” aria being insistently rede- 
nanded. Also, the great duet in the third act, sung by 
the brothers De Reszke, and Nelusko’s satanic song in the 
ame act, sung by M. Maurel, were heartily encored. Mme. 
Nordica was a warm, sympathetic Selika, and Miss Marie 
Engle a most mellifluous Inez. M. Pol Plancgon always 
‘ems particularly happy in ecclesiastical roles. 


‘¢ RIGOLETTO.”’ 

Verdi's melodious opera attracted an audience on 
Wednesday evening that was remarkable more for its en 
thusiasm than for its size. 

Mme. Sembrich’s matchless performance of Gilda over 
hadowed everything else in the opera, and the popular 
prima donna was petted and applauded to the point of abso 
ute adulation. She gives the urgent reviewer no chance, for 
her vocalism is always perfect, her acting always faultless. 
She made so much of the favorite ‘La donna e mobile” aria 
that it had to be repeated, as was also the duet at the end 
f the third act, sung with Signor Campanari, a rather 
onventional Rigoletto. Other members of the cast were: 
\ime. Mantelli, as Maddalena; M. Salignac, as the Duke, 
nd M. Herman Devries, as Sparafucile. Of these, Mme. 
Mantelli was by far the most satisfactory. The chorus, 
vhich is provided with unusually effective numbers in this 
pera, made the most of its many opportunities. Signor 
Bevignani conducted. 

SUNDAY NIGHT CONCERT. 

The thirteenth Sunday night concert at the Metropolitan 
Opera House was by no means unlucky; on the contrary, 

was one of the best of the present season 

Mme. Suzanne Adams sang the “Shadow Dance” aria 
rom Meyerbeer’s “Dinorah,” a selection that suited ad 
mirably her very flexible voice and decidedly lyrical tastes 
[In a group of songs she showed herself possessed of tender 
entiment and rare power of nuance. 

M. Van Dyck sang splendidly “Am Stil 
ongs by Rubinstein and Gounod. He seems to have his 
oice fully under control, after his long indisposition, and 


len Heerd,” and 


the result was a significant example of the art of lieder 
inging. Mme. Shumann-Heink, Meynheer Van Rooy, 
nd M. Plancon were also very successful 

Rubinstein Honored.—The 
Rubinstein Conservatorium has been laid at Wichwotinez, 
Russia, the small village in which the composer was born. 


stone Oo} i 


foundation 


Nearly 60,000 roubles have already been collected 


ee en 


A SUCCESSFUL SINGER. 

Mr. Whitney Mockridge, the well-known Canadian 
tenor, was brought out by Mr. Torrington, in Toronto, 
some twenty years ago, his début being made in the solo, 
“If with all your hearts,” 
from “Elijah.” Mr. 
Mockridge was then un- 
der twenty years of age, 
but Mr. Torrington saw 
that the voice of the 
great artist was there. 
Events have justified the 
prediction. Whitney 
Mockridge is now 
known among the lead- 
[t Great 
Britain and the United 


ing tenors of 


States, and his successes 
in both countries have 
been almost innumera 





able. 

tlis very latest appearances included Lady Hallé’s con- 
cert last Monday, in the important Suckling series, To- 
ronto, Can. Of Mr. Mockridge’s singing on that occa- 
sion, the Toronto “World” says: “He is a worthy successor 
to the famed Edward Lloyd. He was encored each time.” 

The popular tenor, after filling a great many private 
engagements in Toronto, Montreal, and some large West 
ern cities, will return to New York about the middle of 
March, and will then sing with the Apollo Club, Boston, 
Brooklyn, and Washington. 
Mr. Mockridge is experiencing one of the busiest seasons 


and also in Portland, Me., 


in his busy career 


> 


Symphony in New Haven. —At the fourth of this sea- 
son's Symphony Concerts in New Haven, Conn., the solo- 
ist was Miss Leontine Goertner, the well-known ‘cellist, 
who scored a decided success. 

Omaha Violinist.—\Mr. Hans Albert is booked for two 
early violin recitals in Omaha, at which he will play a 
new violin sonata by Sigmund Landsberg, and the Tschai- 
kowsky concerto. 

Opera in Berlin.—Verdi's “Falstaff,” which was last 
heard in Berlin when Victor Maurel sang there in the 
opera, is soon to be put into the regular répertoire. A re- 
vival of Mozart’s “Cosi fan tutte” is also anticipated. 

Something Different at Last.—Mr. John Cheshire, 
the well-known New York harpist, was announced to give 
a recital Friday, March 3, at the Waldorf-Astoria, with the 
assistance of Mr. David Bispham. 

Williamsport [usic.—Two well-known New York 
artists, Miss Eloise Morgan, the charming soprano, and 
Mr. Max Karger, the dexterous violinist, were booked for 
a concert in Williamsport, Pa., last week. They no doubt 
achieved the same success with which they have met at 
all their appearances this winter. 

Chorus Larger Than Audience.—The second private 
concert of the eighteenth season of the Orange Mendels 
sohn Union came off recently in Newark, under peculiarly 
discouraging circumstances. There were more singers on 
the stage than listeners in the body of the house. Not- 
withstanding, the Union did its best, and achieved notable 
artistic results. Miss Sara Anderson was the soloist. 


Detroit Philharmonic.—Jhe Detroit 


this to say of the second Philharmonic concert: 


“Tribune” haa 
“There 
were perhaps two hundred people that dared the polar 
blasts last evening to attend the second Philharmonic con- 
cert at Fellowcraft Hall. 
appreciative one, and the concert was well worth the extra 
effort it cost to attend it on such a night.” 

Rochester Soprano.—Miss Grace Buell, who is well- 
known in Rochester musical circles as a soprano of more 


It was a small audience, but an 


than ordinary ability, appeared in the concert given by the 
Boston Ladies’ Symphony Orchestra, recently, at the Ly- 
ceum. Miss Buell has just closed a season of ten weeks 
with the Marcosson Grand Concert Co., during which she 
was heard in many of the Eastern States. 

Ambroise Thomas Statue.—Ambroise Thomas is to 
have a monument in Paris in the Parc Monceau, near the 
statues of Guy de Maupassant and De Neuville. It is a 
curious fact that one of the French newspapers refers to 
an 


Ambroise Thomas as “the composer of ‘Raymond,’ 
opera known to-day only through the hackneyed over- 
As a matter of fact it was a spectacular play by 
Victorien Sardou, for which Thomas wrote the music. 
Herbert Hustling. Victor Herbert, who has been in 
New York since the closing of his season in Pittsburg on 
January 27, has been engaged in writing the music for 
two new operas for Miss Alice Neilsen and Frank Daniels. 
The new Neilsen opera, it is understood, will be more 


ture.” 





elaporate than her present production, “The Fortune 
Teller,” and Mr. Herbert will have associated with him in 
the construction of the opera Stanislaus Stange, who will 
write the book, and Harry B. Smith, who will write the 


lyrics. 
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THE CASE OF TliSS PATZ. 
New York, March 1, 1899. 


Editor MusicAL AMERICA: 

I have read the letter of Miss Patz in your last issue, 
with considerable astonishment. 

In the first place, when Miss Patz tame to me for vocal 
instruction, with a letter of introduction from the late Mr. 
William Steinway, it was for the special purpose of being 
cured of the very tremolo of which she now complains. 

This tremolo was not the result of improper vocal teach- 
ing on my part, or on the part of any other teacher. 

It was caused by a too early marriage, and its conse- 
quences; for Miss Patz was married for the first time when 
she was very young. 

If Mr. Max Decsi is so able a professor of voice culture 
that he could make good in two months, as he has claimed, 
the faults I am credited with creating in three years, he is 
so great a genius that I am ready to take lessons from him 
myself. 

His statement is absurd on the face of it. 

Very truly yours, 
M. I. ScuerHey. 
|The controversy over Miss Patz must close with this 
final letter from Mr. Scherhey. I published it for two rea- 
sons. First, to show that one of the difficulties which the 
Editor of a musical paper has to contend with is the un 
fortunate bitterness existing between rival professors. My 
second reason was to develop the point that the tremolo 
of which Miss Patz complained was due to causes other 
than improper methods of teaching. In nine cases out of 
ten, where singers suffer from tremolo, I believe the fault 
does not lie with the teacher.—Editor Mustcat AMERICA. | 
—— 


THE CASE OF KREHBIEL. 
No. 204 Harrow Roan, 
LONDON, Jan. 29, 1899. 
KpiroR Musical AMERICA: 

You can understand how delighted I am to see you 
again coming to the front. 

[ have no doubt you will clear the atmosphere. 

[ read your article, “The Case of Krehbiel,” with in- 
terest. I am glad you take up those critics who have kept 
the public in ignorance. Imagine such men writing books 
on music and giving lectures—men with not even the 
slightest real knowledge of the art! 

Wish you all success, and inclose a subscription. 

Yours very sincerely, Geo. B. RONCONI. 


Price Pupils. —Two very excellent pupils of Mr. Parson 
Price, the distinguished New York vocal instructor, who 
have lately added to his fame, are Mr. Walter B. Crabtree, 
who gave an uncommonly successful song-recital in Ge- 
neva, N. Y., where he is located, and Dr. Thomas C. 
Jones, who sang at an important concert in Hazelton, Pa. 
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F. Van Rensselaer Bunn, 
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THE CHOIR AGENCY. 





One of the most pernicious features of the church music 
world to-day is known by our title, “The Choir Agency.” 

Miss Soprano or Mr. Organist is ushered into a fine 
office by an affable young man, who informs her (or him) 
that last year “we filled such and such positions, and have 
a list of many that are now open.” 

The fee for registry is stated, and the percentage of the 
first year’s salary which will be expected when the appli- 
cant has been located. 

All this being very plausible, the registration fee is paid. 
In some cases the candidate is put through an examination 
and pronounced capable of filling a position that pays a 
good salary. It has even been suggested, at times, that 
more education is needed in specified directions; all of 
which seems businesslike, and encourages the candidate. 

Armed with a list of vacancies, with more or less ex- 
plicit directions as to whom to apply, and where, he or she 
sallies forth. The first person visited (generally either a 
Chairman of Music Committee, or an organist), inquires 
the source of the applicant’s information. The candidate 
admits having been requested not to disclose that. This 
may be followed by the disappointing statement that no 
vacancy exists, or is likely to occur. 

The angered candidate promptly returns to Mr. Agent, 
who professes profound surprise and regret, as the place 
was “certainly reported and placed on the books as va- 
cant,” but urges another trial. 

The next place, perhaps, is found to be already filled; but 
perseverance may disclose a place where a trial is obtained. 
Not by any means through the offices of the agency, for 
in ninety-nine cases out of one hundred, the committee 
never heard of such a firm. If a position be secured, it is 
the worth, personal attributes, or maybe references and 
testimonials of the candidate which influences the decision. 

But, note, gentle reader, that the commission is always 
collected by the agency, and a most glowing entry made 
in the register of its success in placing the candidate in 
the position, which in time is worked on another group of 
applicants. 

Meanwhile, the mere registration fees are amounting to 
a big business for the agent, who in most cases has elicited, 
by means of skillful questioning, all the information he 
selis to Peter from Paul. A contralto, for instance, will, 
scarcely realizing it, give him the names of several soprano, 
tenor, bass, or organ vacancies she has heard rumored; and 
no matter how faint the rumor, it is noted and registered 
as authentic. 

Sometimes Mr. Agent will write post haste to the pastors 
of the churches affected by the rumor, and obtain from 
them the names and addresses of the Music Committee- 
men; but it is rare that his labor exceeds the memorization 
and tabulation of rumors. 

Now, information has its value, and to the well-equipped 
musician it is of importance to know of opportunities for 
the enlargement of his sphere of work. So, in this respect, 
the agent, were he always honest and fair in his charges, 
would be worth much. 

But, dear fellow-members of the fraternity, you could 
get the same or better results by codperation. 

Instead of trying to obtain a position through a medium 
of questionable value, how much better would it be to sum- 
mon your confréres and get them to decide as follows: 

I.—For the purpose of discouraging the yearly change 
system (which it is the business of the agent to foster), all 
of you shall advise those in power in the churches that a 
mediocre musician will, in an extended term of service, 
prove of more value in the music of the church than the 
best transient. The latter works for a year, in the hopes, 
not of bettering the cause, but of gaining a larger position 
and salary another season. 





II.—That, should a vacancy come to their knowledge, 
all in the circle shall be permitted to share the news. 

III.—That the Music Committees and pastors within the 
limits of the circle should be informed of the aims and 
ends, and requested to assist by its patronage. 

1V.—That any necessary clerks shall be engaged to do 
the detail work. This would stop the flow of ducats into 
unprincipled pockets. 

Why hasn’t it been done? Because, forsooth, many of 
you, not being assured of your own tenure of office, fear 
your competitors? Because you doubt the value of a co- 
operation with men and women who, you believe, would 
not hesitate to rob you of your positions, could they get 
a chance? Because you fear that Brother A, being un- 
scrupulous, will discover your uncertainty and set his 
friends to praising him and belittling you to your employ- 
ers? Is it the fact that there are a thousand candidates 
for every position, and every community is controlled by a 
clique of men professing admiration for a certain school, 
and condemnation for anything at all at variance with it? 

Nine out of every ten of us have been educated to think 
of art as above financial methods, and have neglected what 
opportunities have come to us of learning how the world 
around manages its business affairs, It is high time to 
awake out of sleep and get in the procession of time. The 
world moves, and unless we move with it we are going to 
be classed with the fossils. 

We are supporting to-day a class of people who live on 
our education. We encourage them by our patronage, and 
gullibility to take every advantage of us. 

The writer knows of several men who, not so very long 
ago, each told a number of applicants for church positions 
that not only were they misinformed as to vacancies, but 
that THE AGENTS WHO SENT THEM HAD BEEN 
ADVISED THAT NONE WERE TO OCCUR. Is 
this anything less than robbery? 

There are so-called choir agents in Greater New York 
to-day who have kept this thing up for years, and ARE 
STILL AT IT. How long are you going to stand it? 

Vox ORGANI. 


-— 
—_—- 


Spiering in Memphis.—The Spiering Quartet, of Chi- 
cago, played at Memphis on Tuesday of last week, and 
was received with much enthusiasm. This week the or- 
ganization is playing in the East. Their next Chicago con- 
cert will take place March 14. 








They Do Not Agree.—A gentleman who is active in 
the musical world, wrote to the New York “Times” not 
long ago, expressing gratitude that Mr. Josef Weiss had 
played some Brahms music for us. He seemed to mean 
that Brahms was too infrequently heard. Mr. Finck, of 
the ““Evening Post,” thinks otherwise. 

Dutch Composer Dies.—The famous Dutch conductor 
and composer, J. M. Coenen, has passed away. He was 
for many years director of concerts at the Amsterdam 
People’s Palace. Born in 1825, and beginning his career 
as a clarinet player, Coenen steadily worked his way to the 
highest position open to him. He wrote much music. 

Boston Began.—From Vienna comes news of a munici- 
pal orchestra, established to give symphony concerts at 
popular prices. It had long been felt that such a step was 
necessary, having regard to the fact that the performances 
of the Philharmonic Society could not be cheapened with- 
out certain deterioration. 

No Benefit for De Vivo.—The proposed benefit for the 
widow and daughter of Signor De Vivo, the late operatic 
manager, has been practically abandoned, owing to indiffer- 
ence on the part of the Metropolitan Opera House singers. 
A private subscription paper is being passed among them. 

Operatic Failure in Paris.—The revival of Beethoven's 
“Fidelio” at the Opéra Comique in Paris does not seem 
to have been brilliantly successful. The opera had not 
been heard in Paris since 1860, when Mme. Viardot-Garcia 
sang Leonore. Mme. Rose Caron sang Leonore recently 
at the Opéra Comique, and the production was most harsh- 
ly criticised. 

Was It the Opera? —Johann Strauss, according to 
recent reports from Vienna, is confined to his bed by a 
severe attack of bronchitis. Herr Strauss, after witnessing 
the first production of Goldmark’s new opera, “Die Kriegs- 
gefangene,” at the Imperial Opera House last week, was 
seized with a sudden attack of ague, and on being conveyed 
home was found to be suffering from bronchitis. The 
doctors describe his condition as serious. 


Proud Pittsburg.—The Grau Opera Company, of New 
York, is to give four performances of grand opera in Pitts- 
burg, April 17, 18, and 19. Ten thousand dollars has 
already been subscribed for this event. 





History of [Music.—A “History of Music,” in three 
volumes, by Sir Hubert Parry, Messrs. Maitland and 
Wooldrych, will be published by the Oxford University 


Press. It will doubtless become a standard work. 


Where He Belongs.—The irrepressible H. E. Krehbiel, 
of New York, is again rendering the country unsafe with 
one of his periodical “lecture” tours. Recently he read his 
paper in Holyoke, Mass., at the high school auditorium. 
It was a most happy place. 


New [lusic Hall for Boston.—The new music hall 
question is being agitated considerably in Boston just now. 
It seems they wish a hall that might be suitable not only 
for chorus and orchestral concerts, but also for operatic 
productions. It is a well-known fact that the present old 
“Boston Music Hall” is suitable for neither, although, with 
out doubt, it is the most musical building in this country. 
in a historical sense. The proposition has been submitted 
to the stockholders of the “New Boston Music Hall As 
sociation.” 


Follow Its Example.—The Columbus, O., orchestra 
has introduced an innovation by opening its ranks to 
women. At first the experiment was in doubt, but quickly 
it proved a great success. The female players are as pre- 
cise and efficient as the men, and have introduced an 
element of earnestness and zeal into the rehearsals which 
were formerly evenings of convivial enjoyment. Mr. and 
Mrs. John S. Bayer, Columbus’ favorite musical couple, 
were instrumental in bringing about the change. Mr. 
Bayer leads the orchestra. 


Harvard Boys ‘‘ Supe.’’—There was quite a struggle 
among many of the Harvard College students during the 
recent operatic season in Boston, to gain places among 
the despised “‘supes,” that versatile horde which must por 
tray with equal skill the sumptuous courtiers in ‘“Lohen- 
grin,” and the naked Ethiopians in “Aida.” The college 
boys found that it was cheaper to attend the opera in that 
manner, for not only were they in close proximity to all 
the great stars, but they also received fifty cents a night 
for their services. They were particularly realistic in the 
battle-scenes. 


London Opera Season.—Covent Garden is to have 
some novelties this season, although they are usually little 
more profitable in London than they are in New York. 
But it is at all events agreeable to hear them occasionally, 
if only to vary the customary round of familiar works. 
Gounod’s “Polyeucte” will not be given, and it is doubt- 
ful if the opera was ever seriously contemplated. The first 
new production will be “La Princess d’Auberge,” by Jan 
Blockx, which has been sung with great success in Brus- 
sels. Mynheer Blockx may not have a musical name, but 
he has a reputation in his own country. He was born in 
Antwerp in 1851, and has been for the past thirteen years 
an instructor in the conservatory at Antwerp. His opera 
is in three acts and four tableaux and has a French libretto. 
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Cuicaco, Feb. 28. 

The second week of grand opera at the Auditorium 
opened with Gounod’s “Romeo et Juliette,” and indeed it 
was the most brilliant of all the performances preceding 
it. The attendance was splendid, and the work was en- 
thusiastically received. In Juliette Melba finds her most 
congenial role, vocally and dramatically. Alvarez is a 
great Romeo, as he is a great Faust and Don José. 

“Siegfried” was the bill Tuesday night, with Gadski as 
Brinnhilde, and Herr Kraus as Siegfried. 

The Chicago Telephone Co. has been making some ex- 
periments in the way of conveying opera to its subscrib- 
ers, with great success. Transmitters were placed in the 
Columbia Theatre, and people with telephones in their 
houses were enabled to hear De Wolf Hopper’s company 
sing the “Charlatan.” The first test was so satisfactory 
that arrangements were made to continue the “telephone 
opera” all week, using a different circuit each evening. 

By reason of illness, Mme. Blanche Marchesi was un 
able to give her first recital last Wednesday evening. Miss 
Beatrice Da Madura Peixotto gave a reception to Mme. 
Marchesi Thursday afternoon at the Auditorium Hotel. 

Miss Jeanette Durno gave a most interesting and pleas- 
ing piano and song recital at Hull House last Sunday. 
Monday afternoon Miss Durno and Mr. Bruckner played 
a piano and ’cello duet composed by Adolph Weidig, oi 
the Spiering Quartet, before the Amateur Musical Club, in 
the assembly hall of the Fine Arts Building. 

Last Tuesday a grand memorial service to the memory 
of Felix Faure, late President of France, was held in the 
Church of Notre Dame, Sibley street and Vernon Park 
place. Four members of the Ellis Grand Opera Com- 
pany assisted in the exercises. M. Maurice de Vries sang 
Niedemeyer’s “Paternoster.” M. Alvarez sang the “Piu 
Jesu” of Saint-Saéns, and MM. Boudouresque and Bon- 
nard sang a duet, “Crucifix,” by Faure, a composer related 
to the dead President. Jan Koert played a violin aria, 
Father Bourget playing the organ accompaniment. It 
was a remarkable and impressive ceremony. Four thou- 
sand people were in the church, and half that many more 
were denied admittance. 

“Mignon” was the bill at the Auditorium Thursday 
night, with de Lussan in the title role. Chief interest was 
centred in Bonnard, the new French tenor, who was heard 
for the first time in Chicago in a duet sung with his com- 
patriot, Boudouresque, at the Faure memorial service. He 
made a fine impression. 

The Milwaukee Musical Society is going to bring out an 
entirely new work, “Godoleva,” by Tinel, on April 18. 
Mr. William Wegener, the well-known Chicago vocalist, 
is engaged for the tenor role. Mr. Wegener is a favorite 
in Milwaukee, having assisted in a former concert of the 
society this season, and created a fine impression by his ex- 
cellent work, winning unstinted praise. 

The Chicago Musical Aid Society, which gave a concert 
last week, the proceeds to be devoted to worthy n usicians 
in indigent circumstances, realized a trifle over $200 for the 
good cause. Other concerts are to follow soon. 

The new three-manual Kimball pipe-organ in Stude- 
baker Hall was dedicated last Friday by Organists James 
Watson, H. Wild and Dr. Louis Falk, assisted by Emil 
Liebling and Charles W. Clark, the vocalist. 

There was a large audience assembled, and the work of 
the organists was warmly applauded. The organ is sim- 
ply magnificent. The tone is beautiful, and the equipment 
of accessories so perfect that it is at the slightest com- 
mand and control of the performer. The soloists gave a 
complete demonstration of the organ’s wonderful re- 
sources, and truly no finer concert of a similar kind has 
ever been heard or even attempted in Chicago, and Stude- 
baker Hall has an instrument of unequaled quality and one 
to be proud of. 

Puitip J. MEAHL. 
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Los Angeles Orchestra.—The encouragement so far 
given the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra has resulted 
in the completion of the first half of the series of ten con- 
certs. New York papers please copy. 


Those Puzzling [Movements.—The announcement on 
the programme of the concert recently given by the Sher- 
wood Quartet in Joilet, Ill., was “Subject to change.” A 
local paper remarks: “It was the only thing that reconciled 
the people to their inability to follow the numbers.” 


Holyoke Festival.—The Holyoke, Mass., Choral Un- 
ion has made definite plans for its April festival. There 
will be three concerts, April 14 and 15. The Boston Fes- 
tival Orchestra has been engaged, and will be directed by 
Mr. Emil Mollenhauer. The three principal works to be 
given are Haydn’s “Creation,” S. C. Taylor’s “Hiawatha’s 
Wedding Feast,” and Rossini’s “Stabat Mater.” The 
soloists are the Misses Anderson, Lohbeller, Jeannette 
Spencer, Blanche Towle, and Messrs. Williams, Shirley, 
Bushnell, and Whitney. 
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MUSICAL. AMERICA 
MUSICAL CINCINNATI. 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 19, 1899. 

The past week was rather eventful in a musical way. 
The second concert of the Apollo Club, which was to have 
taken place two weeks ago, but had to be postponed, 
because so many of the singers were afflicted with the 
grip, was given at Scottish Rite Hall, on Thursday 
evening. I think the concert should have been postponed 
for at least another week, for many of the members of the 
chorus were still suffering from the effects of that 
treacherous disease. That the musical success of the con- 
cert did not, under the circumstances, come up to expecta- 
tions, needs no special mention. Even the women’s 
voices, usually truer in tone and more prompt and precise 
in attacks than the male chorus, were to some extent de- 
moralized, and their work in the numbers for women’s 
chorus lacked the customary brilliancy and finish so 
characteristic of the Apollo. The most difficult numbers 
on the programme were Brahms’ “Nanie” for mixed 
chorus and Palestrina’s “Stabat Mater’ (Richard Wag- 
ners edition), which was sung “‘a capella.” The former 
was probably the most unsatisfactory number of the even- 
ing. The chorus was equally shaky in tone and tempo, 
and seemed to be unable to keep together. The ‘Stabat 
Mater,” strange to say, was much better, although far 
from being smooth and finished. 

Mr. Chas. J. Davis, who has a fine baritone of good 
quality and well trained, sang two songs by Schubert, 
“The Wanderer” and “The Post.” He was not in good 
voice, however, and sang with an effort to overcome his 
hoarseness. Miss Annie Griffith, who sang the Prayer 
from Dvorak’s ‘‘The Specter’s Bride,” has a high and 
clear soprano of considerable penetrating power, but lack- 
ing mellowness. 

The second part of the programme consisted of scenes 
from the Frithjof Saga, by Max Bruch. The chorus did 
some very good work in that composition, and the male 
quartet was also satisfactory, although it lacked spirit. 
Miss Mabel Flinn did not make much of the part of Inge 
borg, but Mr. G. Y. Griffiths sang the part of Frithjof in 
excellent style. The different soli were creditably given. 

Thursday evening Sousa played at Music Hall before a 
crowded house. 

Cincinnati may claim to be a great musical centre, but 
the fact is, that only music of a decidedly popular charac- 
ter is really appreciated. An overwhelming majority of 
our concert patrons, in spite of Symphony concerts, Col 
lege of Music, Conservatory of Music, and many other 
music-schools, rather hear one of Sousa’s marches than a 
Beethoven Symphony. And the queer thing about it is, 
that the main stays and principal promoters of our sym 
phony concerts, recruited though they are.from the fore 
most ranks of our aesthetical upper-tendom, form a solid 
phalanx amid the motley host of that very same majority. 

On the same evening, when Sousa electrified an enor 
mous audience at Music Hall with his stirring marches 
and other lively selections, the first promenade concert of 
the symphony orchestra was given at the Pavilion of the 
Hotel Alms. The entire programme was made up of com- 
positions by the great Viennese Waltz-King, Johann 
Strauss. The concert was well attended, and a great suc- 
cess, at least socially. 

ERNEST WELLECK. 
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News of Nevada.—Mme. Emma Nevada, the distin- 
guished American prima donna, after a successful season 
in Italy, has left for Holland, where she will appear in 





opera in several of the leading cities. 

Buffalo Opera.—The Buffalo Opera Co. gave a most 
successful performance of the ‘‘Pirates of Penzance” at the 
Star Theatre on February 23. A number of local singers 
William J. Sheehan rehearsed the 
and R. S. Rocklyff staged the production. 

Greene in Troy.—‘Once more Trojans have turned 
out to show that a first-class musical attraction can draw 
a crowd in or out of Lent, and that Plunket Greene is such 
an attraction need hardly be said.”” That was the way the 


participated. chorus, 


Troy “Record” put it, tersely and well. 

Newark News.—An orchestra was recently organized 
in the North End, Newark, called the Mozart Orchestra, 
Rudolph A. Wimmer, leader. The players gave their first 
performance not long ago, and were very favorably re- 
ceived. The soloists at the concert were Miss Veronica 
Wimmer, Arthur P. Holbrook, Leo Goldstein, and Leon 
ard A. Wimmer. 
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GUSTAV HINRICH 


with the National Conservatory rmerly Con- 
ductor of National Opera Company. Director of 
Hinrichs Opera Company. 


« « Uocal Instruction « « 


Prepares and finishes for Concert ind Opera. 


145 East 62d Street, - Mew Vork. 
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Ellis in St. Louis.—On March 3d the Ellis Opera Com- 
pany was billed for a single performance in St. Louis. The 
opera was “Faust,” with Mme. Melba and M. Alvarez in 
the chief roles. The company includes 190 persons. 


Cantata in Chicago.—Arrangements have just been 
concluded for the production in Chicago of the “Manila 
Te Deum,” written in commemoration of the victory, by 
Mr. Walter Damrosch, and which had its initial produc- 
tion in New York and a later one in Philadelphia. The 
work will be given in Chicago about May 1, with the as- 
sitance of the Apollo Club and the Thomas Orchestra, the 
A prominent charity is interested, 
and the direction will be in the hands of Mrs. George 


composer direct ing. 


Benedict Carpenter. 


Young People’s Concert.—The» fifth of Mr. Frank 
Damrosch’s series of concerts for young people took place 
Saturday afternoon at Carnegie Hall, New York. The 
programme included an excellent reading of Shakespeare's 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream,” by Mr. George Riddle, with 
the accompaniment of Mendelssohn's well-known inci- 
dental music. Those who took part were Miss Margaret 
Gaylord, soprano; Miss Inez Grenelli, mezzo-soprano; a 
well-drilled chorus of ladies from the Oratorio Society, and 
an orchestra. The audience was unusually large, and very 
decided in its demonstrations of enthusiasm. 


MacDowell Data.—Prof. Edward MacDowell’s recent 
recital tour included Indianapolis, Peoria, Rochester, An- 
dover, Aurora, Boston, Pittsburg, Orange and Newark. 
The programmes included ten of his own works, of which 
“Woodland Sketches,” op. 51, composed two years ago, 
met with the most success. Apropos, this work has had 
the largest sale of all collections of good American music 
ever printed. Prof. MacDowell finds it almost second na- 
ture to draw tone-pictures, for as a youth he showed such 
remarkable talent for painting that he had an offer in Paris 
to be educated at the expense of the Government. 


The Seidl Commemoration.—On the evening of 
Thursday, March 23, the night before the closing of the 
regular opera season, a memorial performance will be 
given in honor of Anton Seidl, at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York. All the prominent singers of the com- 
pany have volunteered their services. The programme will 
include the first act of ““Lohengrin,” the second act of “Die 
Walkiire,” and the last scene of “G6tterdammerung.” The 
price of orchestra seats has been fixed at $7 and of boxes 
at $100. The proceeds of the performance will be placed 
with a trust company, to be applied for the benefit of Mr. 
Seidl’s widow during her life, and afterward to the found- 
ing of a permanent memorial to the conductor, 








Che New York Philharmonic Qonservatory, 


1047 LEXINGTON AVENUE, Between 74th and 75th Streets. 
Director: M. E. MEDVEDIEFF, 


of the Imperial Opera Houses, 
St. Petersburg, and Moscow, Russia. 
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THE H. W. GREENE 


VOCAL STUDIOS, 
487 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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Endorsed by the leading musicians and educators, 
Musical apparatus protected by patents. For in- 
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ALFRED DOLGE’S 


The announcement elsewhere in this issue that after ne 
less than thirty-five examinations of Mr. Alfred Dolge in 
supplementary proceedings, no evidence whatever had 
been obtained to show that he had put away any money 
for his own benefit, will be grateful news to Mr. Dolge’s 
friends. 

It will be remembered that Music Trapes has taken this 
position right along; namely, that whatever mistakes Mr. 
Dolge made in his last frantic efforts to save himself, it 
would be found, on investigation, that his failure had left 
him absolutely without means. 

The idea that Mr. Dolge must have put aside a large 
sum of money was common talk in Dolgeville, and the 
towns like Little Falls, Herkimer and Utica, in the Mo 
hawk valley as well as in New York. 


Mr. 


Dolge’s liabilities, which, including his railroad and other 


It was the outgrowth of the disclosures as to 
enterprises, were found to reach the enormous sum of 
nearly four millions of dollars. 

To most people it seemed impossible that any one man 
could owe so much money, and yet not have, to some ex- 
tent at least, taken care of himself. 

A little Mr. 


Dolge came to owe so much, and why, at the same time, 


investigation, however, will show how 


his situation was such that it was not easy for him to Lave 
put by anything, even granted that he would have done so, 
had he been able. 

Such an investigation has points of special interest. It 
will illustrate the danger of possessing, practically, an 
unlimited credit. It will explain how, when Mr. Dolge lost 
his hold on the piano trade, it led to his ruin. Incidentally 
it will show that a man can borrow money on terms that 
must end in disaster 


* * * 


Twelve to fifteen years after he had started in business 


that is, fifteen years ago, Mr. Dolge found himself in pos 


an excellent business and a good credit 


session oft 


He had built up both by a masterly ability and an in 


dustry and perseverance that were phenomenal 


He was already a considerable borrower at that time, 


and already was paying a high rate of interest on loans, 


outside of his bank discounts 
His felt and supply business, however, was so profitable 
that he easily earned a hundred thousand a year, over and 


above his living expenses, which were always moderate 


Outside his business liabilities, which were more than 
offset by what was due to him, he had up to that time in 
vested from half to three-quarters of a million in Dolge 
ville, in t way of factories, machinery, real-estate and 
improvements 

Had he stopped there all would have been well He 
could have, within ten years, haa everything free and cleat 
ind been worth from a million and a half to two million 
which would have been invested in Dolgeville 

But the money he was making in the piano business 


gave him a certain interest paying power, and his increas 
ing credit tempted him to go in deeper. 


There was also another reason. 
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FOUR MILLIONS. 


He had begun to realize that his investment in Dolge 
ville was a mistake, that there was nothing in the place, its 
surroundings or connections that could aid him 

He had arrived at the parting of the ways 

Should he pay off his liabilities, and get clear, or should 
he go in deeper, and force the thing through by sheer 
pluck and effort? 

Realizing, as I have said, that even if he paid off his 
liabilities his assets in Dolgeville would not be worth any 
thing like what he had invested, not to speak of the time, 
labor and brains he had put in, he determined to go ahead 
and trust to fortune. 

One new enterprise followed another till Mr. Dolge had 
a floating liability of at least two millions (outside his 
regular business liabilities) for capital which he had in 
vested in real-estate and in concerns whose ability to pay 
was remote. On fully one-half of this liability he was 
paying from 8 to 12 per cent. per annum. 

At a rough calculation, therefore, it will be seen that Mr. 
Dolge had reached a point where his interest charges were 
from $150,000 to $175,000 a year, or some $50,000 to $75,000 
a year more than he was making in his regular business 

He was, therefore, compelled not only to borrow money 
to meet his loans as they came due, but to borrow money 
to meet his interest charges. 

This, however, did not bother him tor some years, as his 
credit was wonderful. This was due to his modest way of 
living, to the confidence in his ability as well as in his in 
tegrity, and also to the fact that everybody knew where the 


money namely, to build up an industrial settle 


was going; 
ment on a large and comprehensive plan 


At this Mr. Dolge 


great increase in the value of his real-estate holdings could 


stage, realized that nothing but a 


save him. Such increase in value could only come 


a lara increase in population, and that needed a 


through 


railroad 


Had Mr. Dolge contented himself with a trolley system 
from Little Falls. on the New York Central road, all 
might still have been well: but he was induced, almost 


forced. into cutting a railroad through the solid rock, at a 


cost of over half a million 


\bout this time he went into the Autoharp business 
which took another quarter of a million, one way and 
another 

From this out Mr. Dolge’s position became serious 
His interest charges had riset to bout $5,000 a week 
Some of his old friends died Finally the panic of 1893 
arrived, and Mr Dolge’s credit became curtailed, as did 
that of others 

But the pani had further effect one of which was to 
( t price the piano trad Mr. Dolge’s profits 
shrank till in the yea 1897 they \ practically nil His 
interest paying power had ed altogether 

A ute rp Co. made ney for ( 
years, but then through bad ment, began t 
The Felt Shoe Co had never been Lut a small winner \ll 
the other enterprises, including the railroad, were not pay 


ing. 
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Mr. Dolge saw that no rise in the value of his real-estate 
could save him. It needed some grand coup or a miracle 


Then it was that he began to push with remorseless 
energy the scheme of a trust among the piano-makers 

His first association with this scheme came through the 
English promoters who had asked their New York corre 
spondents to recommend them the best posted man in the 
piano business, and the New York correspondents had 
recommended Mr. Dolge 

How and why the trust came to nothing is matter of 
history. 

Mr. Dolge had closely associated with himself a man by 
the name of Gunton, who had dubbed himself ‘‘ Professor.” 
This Gunton had a bad influence on him, and many of the 
mistakes and errors of judgment made by Mr. Dolge are 
distinctly traceable to this Gunton. 

Out of the piano trust Mr. Dolge had hoped to. make 
from two to three millions, and also to make his great in- 
vestment in Dolgeville good by transferring to it the en- 
tire manufacture of supplies for the trust. 

* * © 

When the scheme for a piano trust fell through, it was 
simply a question of time when Mr. Dolge would have to 
go by the board. 

But the old guard at Waterloo did not die more gamely 
nor more bravely than he did 


He fought inch by inch, day by day, hour by hour 


During the last five years the man must have gone 
through a daily martyrdom. 
When he did fail, it was only after he had exhausted 


every human device, every resource of every friend, and o/ 
every business connection. 

That is why when he did fail the creditors found nothing 
but an empty shell. 

*“* * 

Such is a brief outline of the main events that led up to 
the Alfred Dolge failure 

I have recalled them to show that Mr. Dolge’s position 
was so hopeless long before he failed that he was never 
able to put by any considerable sum of money, even had 
he so desired. 

That 


result of the protracted and bitter supplementary proceed 


my view of the case is correct is shown by the 


ings which, after thirty-five sessions, have not yielded a 


particle of evidence to show that Mr. Dolge put by one 


dollar. 
Nevertheless, I presume there will always be those who 
will credit him with having feathered his own nest hand 


Somme ly 


But it will be seen. from the story | have told, that while 


the amount of his liabilities was enormous, he was so 
strained for years to meet his daily engagements that he 
had prac tically no chance to he Ip hims« lf even had he SO 
desired. and I shall never believe that he did so desire 
Joun C. FREUND 
- > 
f ohn smutier he 

een by Ed Wi the attorne 
xr Col. Tracy, the issignee ol the business It 1s now 
possible that tl reditors will be paid off about the 15th 
of April 
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METROPOLITAN GOLLEGEo* MUSIC 


OF THE 


UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, 


21 East 14th Street, 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED MUSIC, 


M. E. PALMER, Proprietor. 


Leading Members of Faculty: 
Dudley Buck E. Pressen Miller, 
Albert Ross Parsons, 


Harry Rows Shelly, W. F. Sherman, 
R. Huntington Woodman, Louis Schmidt. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 


# VOCAL 
CULTURE, 


123 West 39th St, 
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lM. Theodor Biorksten 2" 
lime. Torpadie Bjorksten, 
Tustructors in Singing. 


New Studios :} 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 
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MARGUERITE HALL, 


Me330 
, Soprano, 


213 West 44th St., NEW YORK. 
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EMMA K. DENISON, 
e Uocal Instruction, « 


138 Fifth Avenue, Hardman Hall, 
New York. 


VICTOR CLODIO, 
Of the Théatre des Italiens. 
Vocal and Operatic Studio. 
Italian, German and French. 
72 East 82d Street, - - New York. 


Louis Koemmenich 


CONDUCTOR OF THE 


Brooklyn Saengerbund. 


Vocal and Piano Studio at 
337 First Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Mme. Jenny Grau-Maier, 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
With the New York Couege of Music, and formerly with 
he ~—s- Renowned Cincinnati College of Music 


School of Vocal Art, 62 West 66th St. 


Engagements accepted for Oratorio, Festivals and 


Private Musicais, 
Francis 


Fischer P OWERS, 


--- Voice Culture and the Art of Singing... 


Studio (and invariable address): Carnegie Hall, New 
York. New York season, October 15, 1898, to May 1s, 
899. Kansas City season, May 20, 1899, to July a0, 1899, 
Denver, Col., season, July 25, 1899, to October 10, 1899. 


Max Bendheim, 


a « « Vocal Instruction, 
503 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


lilles. YERSIN, 


AUTHORS OF THE 


Phono-Rhythmic Method for French 
Pronunciation, Accent and Diction. 


114 West 47th Street, NEW YORK. 


FERDINAND EL. TORRIANI, 


# Baritone, # 
Studio: 112 W. 40th St., N. Y. City. 


FREDERIC REDDALL, 
VOICE PRODUCTION, ART OF 
SINGING AND REPERTOIRE. 


Studio: Povcn GALLery, 
No. 345 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Solo Organist. 
Studio: 112 West 40th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





THE ADDRESS OF 


Emilio Belari 


Vocal physiologist, teacher 
of singing and discoverer 
of the laws of the Natural 
Method, is 


118 West 44th St., New York. 





J. Jerome Hayes, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, 


Bet. 18th and 19th Sts., New York. 
(Tenor soloist for three years at the Church of the Divine 


Paternity, Fifth Ave. and 45th Street.) 





Severn School of Music 


Voice, Piano, Violin, 
Theory, Ensemble, Etc. 


Address EDMUND SEVERN, 
131 West 56th Street, 





THE MISSES 
HORTENSE 
ADELINA 


Instructions in Voice and Piano. 


Studio: 1672 Broadway, Corner 52d St. 


Musicales and Concert Engagements 
Accepted. 


‘me. Clara Brinkerhoff, 
Prima Donna Soprano. 


“— 


Mme. Brinkerhoff has a high reputation as the best 
trainer of the singing voice in America, if not in the world, 


—New York Tribune. 


BRINKERHOFF STUDIO: 
47 West 42d Street, 


Percy Walling, 


e ee aritone. 


Concerts. Musicals. 
Vocal Instruction. 





Studio: Room, 206, 
1402 Broadway. 


WALTER A. HUDSON, 
e « ass-Baritone, « « 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


The Science of Natural Breathing a Specialty, 


Studio: 709 Carnegie Hall. 


CHARLES HEINROTH, 
eee Concert Organists eee 


Director and Organist Church of the Ascension, 
National Conservatory of Music, 


Instruction Organ, Harmony and Counterpoint. 
Studio: 12 West rith St., N. Y. 


The National Institute of Music, 


179 East 64th Street. 
wmM. M. SEMNACHER, Director. 
Thorough Tustruction in all Branches of Music. 


The natural Piano Method and a practical course for 
teachefs a specialty. Harmony in class free. 


GRACIA PERINSRY, 


Concert 
.. Pianist and Accompanist... 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION, 


91 Clarkson Street, Brooklyn. 
sTubios: i 108 W. 89th Street’ N.Y. City. 


ERNEST CARTER, 
Organist and Conductor, 


Teacher of Composition, including Harmony Counter- 
point (ancient and modern), Form and Orchestration. 
Pupils received also in Sight Singing and Organ. 


Residence Studio': 981 Madison Avenue, New York. 


MISS MARY FIDELIA BURT, 
Representative in | SHLIE-PIRIS CHENE METHOD. 
Greater New York of ( SIGHT HEADING IND MUSICA STENOCRIPHY. 


Endorsed by leading musicians of Europe and America. 


HEM YORK: 701-702 CABNEGIE HALL. BROOKLYN , 40 LEFFERTS PLUCE. 

















NEW YORK. 


HIBBARD 





NEW YORK. 








Vocal Instruction, 
Teacher of the American Prime Donne 


Sunes Peis Marie Engle, 
Anna Russell, Nella Bergen, 
Amanda Fabris, Charlotte Walker, 


Eleanore Broadfoot. 


18 Irving Place, New York City. 


W. H. LAWTON. 





The Art of Singing upon the breath. 
The Authoritative Standard of Voice Pro- 


duction as founded by Farinelli. 


Studio: 108 West 43d St., N. Y. 


MME. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 


The Celebrated Prima Donna. 


Vocal Tustruction in all its branches. 
THE STRATHMORE, 
Broadway, cor. 52d Street, 
New York City. 


Seventh Regiment Band, 





ERNEST NEYER, Bandmaster. 


Ernest Weyer’s Orchestra. 


Music furnished for BALLS, RECEPTIONS, DINNERS, 


MUSICALES and CONCERTS. 


Office: 138 Fifth Ave., New York. 
lelephone, 674—18. 





Voice Culture, Style and Artistic Singing. 


riR. SATMUEL B. MOYLE, 
Basso Cantante. 


ORATORIO, CUNCERT, SONG RECITALS. 
TONE PLACING. 


Blending of Registers a Special Feature. 


Studio: 136 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





SIGNOR 


FILOTEO GRECO, 
Che Art of Singing. 


Studio: 51 West 35th St., New York. 


OLN ll OO LO OL 








THE EPPINGER GONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


928 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


SAMUEL EPPINGER, ‘Director, 
MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 

PIANO. Virgil and Leschetizky Methods taught. 
Organ, Violin and all Orchestral Instruments. 


VOCAL. Theory, Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, Chamb«; 
Music, Ensemble Playing, &c. = 
Catalogues Free on Application. 


ADELINA [IURIO-CELLI, 


Minnie Dithey, 
Marie Groebel, 
Ida Klein, etc. 


(Hardman Piano Rooms.) 


































assisted by the most artistic and compete: 
faculty. 





EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 


est Vocal 


Unstruction, 
STUDIO: 251 FIFTH AVE.,N.Y. 


ONS 


M. I. SCHERHEY, 


Vocal Tustruction. 


Church—Oratorio—Concert—Opera. 


Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Con- 
servatory of Berlin. 


779 Lexington Avenue, New York. 





MME. EMMA RODERICK 


Rapidly develops, places and perfe 
the voice by the principles of « 
Modern or Natural Method. 


118 West 44th St., New York. 
Vocal and 


S E RRA NO Piano institute, 


323 East 14th Street, New York. 


Conducted by Emilia Benic de Serrano a 


Carlos A. de Serrano. 
Opera, Oratorio 


and Concert, Piano and Rarmony. 
Sole Teachers of the Celebrated Artists, 
Charlotte Maconda, Fannie Francisca. 


Mr. Walter J. Bausmann. 


Teacher of Singing. 
Choral Director. 
Studios: 26 E. 23d St. (Madison Sq.), N. Y. 


ere ee 


ERNEST H. BAUER, 
Solo Violinist and Teacher 


THEORY AND HARMONY. 
Graduate of the Royal High School, Berlin, Germany 


128 East 76th Street. 








~~ 
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BOSTON ADVERTISEMENTS. 








Of Music, Oratory and Languages. 
axa@rThe Standard by ag = S other Music Schools are 
udged. 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Musical Director. 
For terms and particulars address 


¥. W. HALE, Gon’l Mer., Franklin So., BOSTON, MASS, 


BRUCE W. HOBBS, 
Teacher of T one Production. 


Special attention to breathing and 
gymnastic exercises, 


STUDIO: STEINERT HALL. 
162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


BOSTON Conservatory 


H, P. CHELIUS, 


DIRECTOR. 


Founded by Julius Eichberg in 1862. 
Send for Literature. 


154 Tremont St., BOSTON. 


COPLEY SQUARE. 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC—LANGUAGES 


Literature and Art. 














Thorough instruction based upon the best modern 
thought. Send for circulars. 


Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 
riR. PARSON PRICE, Voice Culture. 


8 East 1th Street, New York. 
“ T can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price's knowledge 
of the voice, both male and female, and his style of singing, 
entitle him to a high rank among teachers.’ 


MANUEL GARCIA. 





AELTEN.... 


Piano-Forte School. 


Car Fagtten, Director. 
Steinert Building, BOSTON 


“Your system deserves fuly ¢ 
widest adoption.”’ 





Emit Pave 


FLORENCE HARTMANN 


CULTURE OF 


STUDIO 6, 
VOICE mir sc. 
BOSTON. 


FH ROBIE: 
nr Saairon. VQICC 
H. G. TUCKER, 








MONDAYS and THURSDAYS. 





Pianist, 
153 Tremont Street, »* 
w »* # BOSTON 





WILLIAM H. GARDNER, 


Lyric Author, 
P. O. Box 1561, Boston, Mass 


Now writing under contract with 

Sir Alexander C. Mackenzie, London, Fs 
Otto Cantor, London, Eng. 
& Robert pee! New York City. 





George Lowell Tracy, Boston. 
~ GEO. A. MAGER, Voice Training. 


Professional Accompanist. Coaching. 


Conductor Handel Society. 
303 Carnegie Hall. 








